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BITBBALTRB, Se. 
LUPZOW’S WILD CHASE. 
: Translation from Korner. 


{ Without some explanation, perhaps no one nnacquainted with Ger- 
man would feel a tenth part of the fire of this War-Song. The word 





jagd, which signifies a chase, orhunt, is played upon in the most spirited | marked its traget, and I felt the missile itself deeply lodged in the flesh 
manner, as given to Litzow’s troop of light horsemen, or jaegers, which | of the left loin. 
are literally hunters, though the second sense, most generally known in| moment, andthe marshal had turned on bis right side, when the wound- 


England, is that of light cavalry. It was in Litzow’s troop that Korner 
fonght and fell; and it will be well believed that this was, of all his 
“ Lyre and Sword,” the favourite song amongst his compatiions of that 
free band of patriots. The music of Weber—perhaps of all music that 
éver gave soul to poetry, the most happily inspired—has made this noble 
strain weil known to not a few of my countrymen. I have endeavoured 
to make the translation as faithful as our language would allow,—and 
the explanation I have given of the German is equally needful for my 
Joglish.] 
What gleams through yon wood in the sun-light gay ? 
—Hark !~—nearer and nearer resounding, 
They gallop towards us in dark array ! 
{na echoing horns loudly ring o’er their way ! 
Till fear chills our hearts’ free bounding. 
Would ye ask who that band of black riders are ? 
They are Lurzow’s witp cusp, fiery Yigers of war! 


What rushes so quick the deep forest round, 
And from hill to hill lightly glances ? 
They lie by night in their ambush-ground; 
Their hurrah peals—loud their carabines sound! 
In his death-leap each French fool dances! 
4Vould ye ask who that band of black Viigers are ? 
"Chey are Lurzow's witp case, the bold hunters of war! 


Where the ripe grape clusters—where sounding waves shine, 
There the wretches an ambush are trying; 

Jke a thunder-storm rushes that long dark line! 

They plunge with stout arms in the rapid Rhine, 
And land where their foemen are lying. 

Would ye ask who that band of black swimmer: are ? 

"They are Lurzow’s witb cnase, fiery Yiigers of wart» , 


Why peals through yon valley the stormy fight ? 
What sabres are yonder clashing ? 
‘The wild dark riders there strike for their right ! 
‘I'bere the sparks of freedom burst free to light, 
Till they blaze up in blood-flames finshing! 
Would ye ask who that band of black warriors are? 
They are Lurzow’s witp cuasp, fiery Yiigers of war! 


With his last look on sunlight, who gasping lies, 
"Midst slain foes, whose ranks he has severed ? 
Death heavily weighs on his siuking eyes, 
But his bold heart quails not—he gladly dies! 
For his Faraer-vanp is delivered! 
Would ye ask who those black dying warriors are ¢ 
They were Lurzow's witp cuasp, fiery Yigers of war! 


‘Tis our own witp crase—'tis our German erase! 
*Gainst the tyrants’ blood who oppresses as— 

Not a tear-drop shall dim the loved girl's peacetul face, 

if our land be bat free, and day dawns o'er night's place, 
Though her friend fall ere victory bless us! 

But from fathers to sons shall our names be told far, 

‘They were Lurzow's wip cmase, fiery Yiigeis of war! 


MARSITAL BERESFORD—BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 


In that brilliant scene of the great Peninsular drama enacted on the 
Julls of the Arrepiles, now nineteeen years ago, I performed the humble 


‘part of assistant-surgeon in the — Regiment of Foot. 


ing the hill as we came up, and were gallantly mounting its side ; but that 
most commanding point of the adverse position was quite as gallantly de- 
fended by the enemy, who, as yet, maintained their ground on its crest. 
A division of the Portuguese army, led on by Sir William Carr Beresford 


in person, was closely engaged at its base, nobly rivalling the feats in | 
As we pressed on towards this interesting | 
scene, a mounted officer, in Portuguese Staff uniform, gallopped towards | 
us from the front, shouting, at the top of his voice. “A surgeon, a snr- 


aris of their British allies. 


reon—a British s 
him to be Colonel Warre, one of the Marshal's aides-de-camps. 
low me,” were the only words pronounced by bim, as he whe 


' 





uto near view of the lesser Arrepiles, which was still crowned by a strong 
Gody of French infantry. A Portuguese brigade was in the act of storm- 


Sess 


“General, your wound isnot mortal.” This observation of mive, which 
I made quite sure could not fail to be particularly interesting to my pa- | 


—~ | tient, seemed to have been heard with perfect indifference ; for, without | at either side, to iron posts at the interval of six feet. 


taking the slightest notice of the very agreeable intelligence I had just | 
communicated, he looked up and asked, “ How does the day go!" 
“ Well,” said I, “ the enemy has begun to give way.” “Ha!” rejoin- 
ed the marshal, “it has been a bloody day.” During this brief conver- 
sation I had traced the course of the ball by a reddish wheal, which 


The preliminaries for cutting out were arranged in a! 


ed serjeant, having, by this time, as I suppose, discovered my trade, be- 
gan most lustily to call upon “ Nessa Senhora” and the doctor in the same 
breath. [requested of him, in his own language, to be silent; telling 
him, at the same time, that his general was lying wounded by his side 
Upon this the marshal turned round his head, and, with a reproving look, | 
said to me. “ Sir, if that poor fellow’s wounds require dressing more) 
than mine, dress him first."". Both the words and the manner in which 

they were spoken made at the time a strong impression. I assured 

| his excellency that nothing but amputation could be of any service | 
j to the serjeant, and that I had not the necessary instruments by me 

| for such an operation. All parties were again silent, and I proceeded | 
| to cut out the bullet. My knife was already buried in the flesh, its 

| point grating against the lead, when the marshal, feeling that I had | 
' ceased to cut, and calculating, perhaps, that my*steadiness as an ope- 

{rator might be influenced by the rank of the patient, again turned 

| round, and, with as much sang froid as if he had been merely a specta- 

| tor, said, in an encouraging tone, “ Cut boldly, doctor; I never fainted 
| in my life :” almost at the same instant I placed the bulletin hishand. I 
| saw no more of the marshal for many weeks, and when [ had the honour 
of being again presented, I found him very ill, suffering much from in- 
flammation in his side, and a profuse discharge from his wounds, kept up, 
as wasafterwards discovered, by some portions of woollen cloth, which 
the bullet had carried forward trom the breast of his coat, through the 
loose folds of which the missile had passed before it entered the flesh.— 
United Service Journal. 











—a= 
THE EXECUTION OF CALAS, 





on the whee! upon a false accusation, originating in bis supposed hatred 
| of his son (who had committed suicide) for being of the Catholic reli- 
{ gion, and on that account accused of murdering him. The story of the 
| protection of his family by Voltaire, and of the reversal of the infamous 
‘ sentence upon him, must be familiar to our readers.—We think of the 
execution of Riego when we read this. ] 
My dear Spalingrier.*—I took up n | pen yesterday to write to you, 

| but could not; It was not that I wante< 
relate it. Now don’t be frightened by this, nor suppose some calamity 
| has befallen yours or mine; though indeed the murder of the innocent 
{ is your affair, and mine, and every one’s. I think you once congratu- 
| lated me, or reproached me with, (I forget which) my strong nerves. 
| Had you seen me yesterday, you would never again do so; strong as 
‘ they might be, poor Calas proved too strong for them. You must have 
heard his execution was determined on; and you have probably heard it 
was deserved. Oh, my friend! you did not see him die—I did, and in 
his death, his acquittal. Guilt could never yet so raimic innecence, but 
that the last scene would lift the mask; never, if death be a cheat, did 
he look so honestas here. What a grievous thing to have the weight of 
innocent blood to account for! yet surely Colas’ judges have that to 
answerfor. A thousand exchequers, to my thinking, could not buy out a 
drop of it; a thousand battles could not show horror equal to it. When 
justice is guided by bigotry to the destruction of innocence, she well de- 
serves to be painted blind; an antidote becomes n poison; a cure, a 
plague; and a blessing, a bitter curse. I thought I had so often looked 
death in the face that his ugliest grimmace could not seare; and that 
after baying so often dared him and seen him dared, so often inflicted 
him and seen him inflicted, I must have met him in his worst form. 
But, no! I had not seen virtue fall by the hand of power without the 
consolation of a tear, without the reputation of a martyr. Time, they 


7 : > The surgeon of say, Wears out all sorrows ; but his art must exceed my faith, if he can 
iny regiment and myself had just turned a rising ground, and had come 


ever efface the sorrow of good Calus broken onthe wihicel! The effect 
on me was such as I cannot express. It is so deeply fastened in my 
breast, that I cannot lay it upon my paper; nor can I turn my thoughts 
from it. 
how you feel after reading a horrible romance; that may give you a faint | 
idea of my Pama — thought suggests a worse. 








lon Calas, I think o 


groaus—but a truce to sentiment—I Will describe. 


mounted Fontabras more tardily than I shoujd have done for a charge, 
| hoping all might be over when I reached the square; but, alas! the 


eon!” In an instant I was at his side, and recognised | penius of erucity is too subtle a planner to be overreached by plain 
‘ Fol- | thinking, too skilled an epicure to devour her food; she loves by mum- | 
eled round | bling it to prolong her pleasure, yet is she not to be satisfied by a bare | 


matter to relate, but firmness to 


is grev hairs—then of his words—then of his| Time inthe eyes of all men. 

. | are justly thine enemies, to refuse the peace of one whose friendship és 
Obliged to join my troop, which were attending the execution, I pes Caen oe ee and to reject that balm which can alone soothe thy bro 
" en bones 


limb or splinter it more effectually; this wheel raised above the level of 
the seaffolding half a foot by means of chains made fast from the axi 
The wheel is of 
hammered iron, und so weighty that though elevated as 1 mentioned, it 
requires no inconsiderable force to sewing it. It is elevated in order to 
enable the criminal’s body to perform the circuit of the machine, and 
an apparatus is provided for stretching the human body to the compl: 
tion of the circle. This engine was further detaced by the gouts ot 
blood and mouldering flesh which the last occupant had left as his me- 
morial on its circumference. In the back Prion two inferior artists in 
death held between them the manacled culprit. A ehubby-faced mayor. 
in whom custom aad obesity seemed to have stifled all painful feeling: 
sat erect in his chair to the rizht, with watch in hand, awaiting the mo 
ment to begin the torture. On the other side, a tall monk of the order 
ot La Trappe, whose stern but contemplative countenance formed a 
powerful contrast to the city magistrate, was silently surveying the pre- 
pacations, sometimes casting a searching look to the criminel, sometime 
muttering an inarticulate prayer trom the missal which be held in his bo 
ny hand, The executioner, a horrid fellow with a face veritably a hang 
man's, Was busied in his appaling preparations. His dress, his make, bis 
physiogaomy, all were in unison with his character. His dress like hiv 
bloody trade was scarlet, closely fitted to his trunk, and setting in the 
fullest light the gigantic srepertiane of his frame—his heavy and un 
wieldly feet, his tremendous arms and brawny shoulders, His country | 
understand is Germany, and, indeed, his face presented the beau ideal « 
a German given by the most libellers of the nation. Insensibility and 
brutish stupidity vied in his countenance with a ferocious admiration 
of sottish enjoyment; such a man as would break you on a wheel tor 
his amusement, and drink himself into insensibility for his pleasure 
His face, which seemed to have been supernaturally enlarged at the 
lower extremity for the reception of a hideous mouth, was roughly 
shaved for this occasion save under the chin, from which the shaggy and 
unkempt hair lnxuriantly hung in filthy curls so as to conceal completely 
his bulldike neck. Gradually narrowing to the top, what should have 
been his forehead formed the peak of a cone, in which two closely-set 
eyes rolled pulely and leeringly on their sunken axis with an unfeeling 
glare aud celerity of evolation, which formed a striking contrast to the 


| anwieldness of his other motions. His very name, Mans Boucher, way 
| ia character, and must excite an association even 
[Calas was a merchant of Toulouse, of the reformed religion, broken | fnving. He was oceupied in binding bis victim 


man not given to 
no gentle grip to 
| the hellish machinery I have been describing, and binding his legs abovt 
the ancles to the iron with such pressure that the bleed stood black in 
the extremities of his feet; be returned to bis stool waiting for the ne«t 
signal of the magistrate to bind his bands. There was a mighty feet 
ing in the crowd against the condemned man; “ ‘The murderer of bis 
son” resoundes from all sides, and the gamut of exultation broke eu'- 
lenly in varied cadence from the mass of beholders, at the prospect of 
his approaching punishment. T was anxious to observe the behaviour 0 
the criminal; it was not that of a man conscious of an unpardonable 
crime. He turned his swimming eyes and houry looks to the crowds and 
blessed them. The magistrate gave the signal, and the unhappy suffere) 
was made fast to the engine by his dreadful attendant, and so stretehcd 
that his body, his hands and feet meeting, deseribed the cireumference 
of the wheel. The man of death then stood beside him awaiting tie 
signal to begin bis horrible chastisement. ‘The monk, who bad been for 
some time engaged in prayer, rose from his knees, enod thinking this a fit 
time to address the criminal when death bad made sure of him, ere it 
| began its operations, slowly approached and coldly bade him think upon 
| hissins. [think Ishall be able to give you the conversation as it fell 
| from them. for it made too great an impression on me to be soon forgot~ 
jten. “Ihave thought on them, father,” returned Calas, “ for could L 
think I had none, I would lie here entirely happy; although,” added be, 
looking round, “ happiness does not often make her couch thus.’-—" We 
are all sinners,” replied the friar, “‘ but thou art a mighty one.” “Tac 
knowledge it,” said Calas, “but I thank Heaven, I can never acknow- 
ledge the crime for the which ye have brought me bere.”— Sinful bro- 
ther,” answered the monk,” thy debt is grieveous, and thy creditor & 
urgent, thy time is short but thy account is long.” “1 know it,” replied 
Calas, ' and therefore will not plunge myself into deeper embarrassment 
by acknowledging an item more monstrons than ell that debt; well! 
know roy time is short, for were it stretched out until that sun, whieh i 
now shedding his last beams upon me, should have reverted from hi» 
travel to the spot he now holds in heaven, it would be too little to clear 
the arrears which have been gathering on this head during sixty-five suc} 











It is still obtruding itself upon my imagination. You know | Courses: well [know that my time is short.”"—“Clear as that sun-ligin 


which thou blasphemously call’st to witness, and certain as the death 


When! think | which surely awaits thee, thou man of sin, is the truth of thy horrible 


What a fool art thou then, when ali met 


Know’st thou not, how all hate thee? feel’st thou not, that 
thou deserv'st all hatred? and dost thon, for the forlorn hope of deceiv~ 
ing men, cast away the true stey of the Almighty, who has given to his 
ministers the power of absolving sinners, though dyed if -F 
| than thou art.” “TI see,” replied the Protestant, “ that all men bate me 





his charger, and again spurred him towards the line of fire. After a few | taste! but, enough! She may be said without a metaphor to gnaw the | 74 that I can still pray for them suggests a hope thet Sam not so ei! 
minutes gallop we drew up at a covered waggon, to which the colonel | very bones: she was this time too cunning for me; she had but jnst lift- 


pointed with eagerness as he dismounted, I had already drawn the eur-| ed the curtain when I took my seat. 


hen I reached the square, I 


fains of the vehicle aside, and perceived that it eontalaed two persons; | found it blockaded by persons of all ranks, fur this trial had excited uni- 


ane in the uniform of aserjeant, the other Limmediately recognised ns} yerenl admiration. 


the marshal himeelf. 
Soat and white waistcoat. 
bright and defined asa star of knighthood. 


bri; D ‘ It was about the size of that | are greedy of its representation. My 
thivalrous decoration, and occupied the exact spot where it is usually | port, and, making way on all sides, » Be suffered me to canter up to my | 


The great majority, however, were of the lower 


He was lying on his back, dressed in a blue frock-| order. and of them the plurality were women, for Ihave always re- 
Just below the left breast was a star of blood, " 


marked, the fair sex, though averse perhaps to the acting of a tragedy, 
uniform, however, was my pass 


fixed. There wasa small rent in its centre, black and round. The eyes | pest at the head of the squadron, that lined the scaffold. Fronting me 
were half-closed ; the countenance in perfect repose, perhaps alittle ae stood the instrument of torture: bot as such a thing I am sure never yet 


than when I had Jast geen it. 


The situation of the wound, jnst over the 


| met the eyes of the pastor of Rullingen, a description mny be necessary 


very fountain of life; the stillness of the wounded general; the appear- | Imagine a wheel of iron about two feet in diameter, so broad that a man | : : 
ance of his companion, whose lower limbs were fiterally mashed; the | could lie on it, and yet not broad enough for him to lie easily, the eir- | 10M! and, though given with force, was not intended quite to break the 
commander-in-c iefand the non-commissioned officer laid side by side, | cumference grooved cross-wise at recular intervals, so thet the blow 
‘silent, motionless, and bloody ;—all struck me at the moment as a pre- | from the crow-bar of the executioner might be more certain to break the 


lude to the equality of the grave 


[ asked no questions, for [had come 


?o the conclusion that there might be no tongue to movein answer. In 


an instant the marshal’s dress was torn open, and my fore-finger, that best 


‘af probes, was deep ip his side. Not a musele moved, nor a sound was ut 
ered: [felt the rib smoeth and resisting below, whilst the track of the bul 
tet led downwardsand backwards, round the coavesity of his ample chest 
i now spoke for Bo tet time since LhaQ enigred {be waggon, and said 


* This, enys the chronicle, is the name of the ecclesiastic in the canton 
-| of Berne, to whom this letter was wriiten, and by whom it was commn- 
-|nicated. The writer was the famous cavalry officer, Le Fualde Conté, 
| mentioned by Frederic in his History of the Seven Years’ War.—This 
| ts the Grst time we have seen this letter in an English garb. 





abandoned of God's spirit as thou wouldst have me think. J eannot, ms 
good father, aceept of thy mediation, nor acknowledge thy ministry ; 
yet may I thank, and Ido thenk, thy geod intentions; but death, though 
e meet me in fouler raiment then he,” torning his eyes towards the e1- 
| ecutioner, “has clad him in, cannot be avoided when the alternative i- 
perjury.”"—Here the conversation was interrupted by the magistrate’s 
signal to the deathsman to begin his murderous work. “The giant lifted » 
club of iron, and with it struck the extended limb of his victim. Never 
| till that morent did | understand the fall force of the text which says, 
“ the iron entered into bis soul.” You annnot conceive the intense sul- 
fering depicted through the heaving trunk, and on the convulsed features, 
by this bruising between iron and iron. The blow took effect at the knee 


| 
} 





leg but merely to try the spirit of the sufferer, and to give # specimes 
of what was to follow. The mayor, however, seemed afraid he had be 
gun too violeotly, and, beckoning Boucher, said in an under tone, “Ur 
less you make the culprit last the two hours, you lose your place.” Bou- 
| cher replied with a leer of horrid purport, which triumphed in gauging 
| human suffering, and, resting on bis arms, stood awaiting further orders 
However, the sufferer resumed his composure, the monk bis lecture 
“Think, my son,” said he in a softer tone,“ how little able art thoa ir 
this cese of flest and blood to abide the torments this worm of the earth 
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can inflict; bow then will thy immortal spirit, and sensitive essence en- 
dure the eternal bruising’s of God's wrath / Kepent, my son, while there 
isa way left, erone to show it thee. Thou art one of the many who 
have lived in abominable heresy, and one of the few who have taken life 
from them to whom under God thou gavest it. Living thus apd doing 
this thoa couldst not be saved unless by a double repentances Oh then, 
how doubly damned thou diest a heretic in creed! a murderer in heart! 
Murderer of « son, I will reconcile thee to thy father.” Asthe man of 
God proceeded, a temporary enthusiasm animated bis features; the sal- 
vation of a sinner so far overcoming the apathy with which he usually 
looked on earthly things, as partly to dispel the sullenness which com- 
monly wrapped bis mind, in the same degree as you may su his so- 
litary lamp to have illuminated the cold damp walls of lis monastery, #s 
he glided to vespers, With kindting animation he ran through his dis- 
course, urging all the arguments that memory could supply, or imagina- 
tion sugeest, for the conversion of the sinner, or the terror of the bere- 
tie. “ T thank thee for thy hohest pains,”said in answer the patient Calas, 
* but the terms I accept not; though it might procure me a quiet deeth, | 
it would not ineate me a more peaceful grave. [thank my God, lam of 
a sect which docs not think them damned who do not in all things like 

hemsetves; and I thank my conscience that it acquits me of the foal 
crime for whieh, f committed, damnation were my due.” “ Obstinate 
heretic!” muttered the father; and the second blow fell with a heavy 
hand. Thad turned away not equal to the sight, when the din of the 
iron against the bone, and the groan which followed, convinced me it 
had been mote violent than the first; if trath it had completely broken 
the leg at the tibia: so exquisite was the torture. that he fainted instantly, 
tmt as quickly recovered. He uttered no articulate complaint, and it 
vaca the painful compression of his lips, and the starting of his 
eye- , that the agony of lis spirit could be discerned. 

But f mast, my dear Spalingrier. pass quickly over this distressful tra- 
redy, which wus two bours in the acting. The blows occurred at regular 
fntervals of fifteen minutes, with such direful effect that, after the eighth 
#roke, every joint ia his body was dislocated, and every bone broken. 
He frequently fainted, and was as often recovered by the diabolical skill 
of his termentor, who employed all the arts of the most practised physi- 
cian to detain the last flickering beam of exhausted nature. [think he 
tooked less horrible when engaged in the open functions of his office, 
crushing fesh and marrow, than when employing all the most refined 
atts of usual kindness tor the prolongation of misery; nor can I ever 
forget the smile with which he ushered in returning sense after the eighth 
torrible interval. The stern disciple of La Trappe looked at the open- 

»g-eyes of the tortured, and saw that in ten ‘minutes they were to close | 
(orever. He kneeled beside him, and conjured him to sever bimself 
irom bissin. The old man, witha voice firm as heretefore, turned him- 
self, as far as he was able, to the confessor, “ Think'st thou, my father,” | 
paid he, “that it were worth my while for these shreds of being, these | 
wigs of existence,” moving as he spoke his shattered right arm, ‘‘tothrow 
wyself impenitently into the furnace that ever burneth! Of what service 
iy concealment now to me? it cannot conciliate the good-will of man, 
4t must have already doubled the anger of God; it cannot bring me back 
to my family, and much I fear,” said the good man, with the first tear I 
had seen him shed, “ it will not save my family from following me. Of 

yhat service then further concealment ?---"‘ For Heaven's sake then” cried 

e monk ina voice tremulous with emotion, “confess and be saved 
tor your last minutes are counting.” “ Were my life to be granted me,”’ 
continued Calas calmly, “ what boon would it be ? what, but to transport 
these fragments of aman to a more languishing couch? What, but to 
change this decisive physician fora tedious death-bed, and to barter the 

trokes of the iron for the loathsomeness of the gangrene? I wish not 
Por this—I will make my dying confession.”—" Do for God's sake,” rei- 
terated the friar. ‘ Bot wilt thou trust to itutterly?" said Calas.— 
‘Though it were to contradict my firmest thoughts,” replied the friar, 
atooping towards the dying man. “IT would not doubtit.” ‘Tam inno- 
cent!” answered Calas, and grasping tie friar’s fingers in his clammy 
Wand, he swooned away. A tear forced itself trom between the sunken 
lids of the ecclesiastic, unused to such moisture since he had first stooped 
within his narrow cell; it stood upon his pale eheek for a moment as if | 
doubting how to shape its course overso unknown a track, or as if frozen 
it its source by the severity of his brow. He shed but that one tear! 
Dut it was the widow's mite !—it was all he had! 

Lifting his eyes towards the magistrate, he muttered a request for the 
doup-de-grace. The magistrate nodded to the executioner, and Boucher 
again heaved his Weapon. ‘The weight of the iron andthe force of the 
blow burst at once all the arteriesot the stomach and crushed the verte- 
bra: the blood gushed in torrents from his eyes, his mouth, his cars—a 
yr convulsed his frame—a groan—one gasp more—and he had ceased 

osuffer. The man of God eyed fora moment the bleeding visage, 
where blood had not quenched the gentle flame of resignation; then 
threw his look upwards, then down on the assembly, and, with finger! 
slowly raised and voice of thrilling expression, declared—* A righteous 
soul has taken Aight!" Voila l’ame du juste qui s’envole !” 

—~—- 
THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
From the Metropolitan. 

PT he following is an extract from an article professing to be the histo- 

ry of a lively boy, up to his being completely launched as a midshipman 











July 2, 





to call to remembrance the kind affection of a mother, the eager solici- 
tude of my sisters, and the ever ready hand of my protecting nurse. 
The ship was at Sheerness, or rather the little Nore. We drove to 
the Three Tuns, about as miserable a hole, in as swampy a place as the 
Washington Arms near Savanneh. Licre we slept, and the next morning 
we found a boat waiting to convey us dn boatd; and whilst we refreshed 
nature with some misera!le fare cailed breakfast, my chest was sent off in 
the yawl, and the owner followed in the Captain’s gig; they were inst 
getting my traps on board as [came alongside. ‘ Holloa!” said the first 
lieutenant (seeing my chest marked No. 6G, a large lumbering thing in 
which my father had stowed his linen for an Indian voyage some years 
back ;) “ Holloa, No. 6! why, does this youngster fancy the ship was 
made torhim’ Here, Mr. M’'Queen,” calling one of the masters mates, 
“strike this chest into the steerage for the present, but it must go in the 


hold afterwards.” Instead of the careful hands of the gentleman-like | 


footman and the superintending eye of an elegant butler, a parcel of 


| hal&clad savages, with loug tails like monkeys, only slipped alittle higher 


py seized hold of No.6, and in a moment I lost sight of it, as it deseended 
the bold, as the first lieutenant called it. Captain Bathurst was on deek 
to receive his old friend my father. [was noticed ina kind but not 
Vauxball styie, and the whole three were conducted to the cabin. There 
was a slight titter from some of the midshipmen at my frightened appear- 
ance, and as [ was a very slim, elegant youngster, I was forthwith christ- 
ened Fat Jack of the Bonehouse, for which civil cognomen I was in- 
depted to almost as ugly a midshipman as ever mother bore. I turned, 
on descending the hatchway, to view the main deck. Ye Gods! whata 
difference | i had anticipated a kind of elegant house, with guns in the 
windows; an orderly kind of men; in short L expeeted to find Grosve- 
nor-place on the water. Here were the savages rolling about empty 
casks; on one side provisions were received on board; at one port-hole 
coals, atanother wood; dirty women with beer-cans were « verywhere 
conspicuous; the shrill whistle squeaked in my ear, and the hoarse boat- 
swain's voice rattled like thunder in my head;—the deck looked dirty, 
slippery, and wet; the perfume was different to Smith’s-shop; and when 

saw some of the “ young gentlemen,” as they called the midshipmen, 
dressed in a shabby round jacket, glazed hat, no gloves or shoes, I forgot 
all the glory of Nelson, all the pride of the navy, the terror of France, or 
the Cia of Albion; and for nearly the first time in my life, and Lam 
sure the last, Ltook the white handkerchief from my pocket, covered my 
face, cried like the child Iwas, and urged my father to take me back 
againto London. Ile, poor good old man, was at that moment giving a 
friend of his a watch to make me comfortable ; he endeavoured to smile 
through his watery eye; and this was unnsual with him, for he was a 
man who had been pushed about the world, and had risen to affluence 
and power by his own exertions and talents ;—a man of much heart, but 
the ruggedness of life had tanght him to conceal his emotions; and while 
his heart was melting, his voice was as firm as ever. I saw bim leave 
the ship, and then I telt the full force of Southey’s lines. I remember 
leaning over the gun in the Captain's cabin, my ae nearly out of the 
port, erying with all the bitterness of a forsaken child, surrounded by 
strangers, who regarded tne at best as ‘a necessary evil;”’ my ears sa- 
luted with uncouth words and irreligious cursings. No one pitied me, 
no one attemped to alleviate my misery; and the Captain’s steward, as 
if I could be hungry, addressed me with, “The Captain begs you will 
dine with him to-day.” At this moment in came the Captain with the 
midshipman to whom my father had given the watch, and [ walked off 
under my new protector to the Gnest school for dainty stomachs in exist- 
ance—‘‘a midshipman’s berth.” Ll was duly ushered into the larboard 
berth by my guide, who announced me thus :—* Here, my lads, is ano- 
ther mess-mate, rather green at present, but as thin as our pig, and as 
sharp as a penknife.” “Why? another!” roared a raddy-faced midship- 
man of abont eighteen; ‘ he must sit on his thumb, for there is no room 
for him here.” By this time I was in iy future berth; it was twelve 
o'clock, and the hungry sons of Neptune were at dinner. A dirty table- 
cloth, which had stood the fingers of the boy and the mouths of the 
mess since Sunday, covered the table, on which was a piece of half- 
roasted beef, the gravy comfortably formed into a solid; a broken plate 
containing two potatoes in their jackets, some biscuit in a japan basket, 
and a jug called a black jack, full of bad beer, familiarly termed swipes. 
The berth was about ten feet long by eight broad; a fastened seat, under 
which were lockers, was built round the bulk-head; and the table, a fix- 
ture from sea-lashing, was of that comfortable size that aman could reach 
across it without much elongation of the arm. A dirty-looking lad, with- 
out. shoes or stockings, dressed in a loose pair of inexpressibles fitting 
tight round the hips, and a checked shirt with the sleeves turned up to 
the elbows, his face as black as a sweep’s, and his hands as dirty asa 
coal-heaver’s was leaning against a kind of a sideboard, and acted in the 
dignified capacity of midshipman’s boy. Here it is but justice to say 
that the occupation of these poor devils’ time is so fully designated, that 
it has been held by good judges one of the most difliult things in the 
world to decide which is the worst off—a lady of easy virtue’s maid, a 
hackney-coach horse, a pediar’s donkey, or a midshipman's boy ; for my 
own part, Lalways gave it as my opinion, and Iam not now inclined to 
retract it, that a midshipman’s boy in the Salsette frigate was just about 
as bad a situation, touching comfort, as any employment under the sun 
since the days of Solomon. He was as thin and as flexible as an eel, 
and not very likely to become as fat as the Norfolk lady’s servant, who 
had left his mistress so thin as scarcely to make a shadow, and who, 





on board a British frigate ] 


Twas removed from school to school until Twas safely landed at a 
Prench seminary in Chelsea. The master, who was a pert, fat, pow- 
slered tyrant, constantly amused himself by proving the hardness of my 
head by beating it with a thick ruler. In revenge L swore I saw a ghost 
0 the bed-room ; the young lads all took the alarm: some fell sick, some | 
vot flogged, some left the school for good; and [, as the incorrigible 
devil who had manufactured the ghost, was sent home with evident | 
marks of the Frenciman’s displeasure. [t was now resolved that T should | 
never do fora parson. 
away life in a red coat covered with gold lace, like the Duchess of Glon- | 
cestor's footman, or Joll up and down St. James’s-street with hats like an | 
Astracan merchant. It was unanimonsly agreed that we ought to have a | 
sailor in the family, as my grandfather had died an admiral, and one of | 
PY untles was a half-pay lieutenant. T gave my consent with the indif- 
erence of » boy—the uniform dazzled my imagination, and I was in 
raptures the first time [wore a dirk more like a toasting-fork than a wea- 
pon to war with. Twas introdaced to my Captain in Vaaxhall-gardens 
¢—poor old Bathoret! who was afterwards killed at Navarino: he ran his 
fit fingers through my hair, called me by my Christian name, patted me 
on the back, and swore he saw a positive likeness in me to the creat 
ford Nelson. [was indifferent to all those caresses, and secretly em-, 
gloved in cursing the tailor, who had not sent home my uniform; indeed 
Jt is but justice towards this ninth part of a man here to aver, that if curs- 
ing eoald kill, he would long since have been in his grave. The next | 
snorning I went to Chelsea, dressed in my unitorm) a eocked hat. my 
cheese-toaster, a pair of boots, a casimere waistcoat. T walked up the | 
yard in front of Ducham-house with all the arrogance and all the import- } 
‘ance of a porter at the Admiralty, who considers himself snfficiently | 
wondescending when he allows a poor half-starved expecting lientenant | 
to write bis name down for an interview with the macnanimons First | 
Lord; and who would See the poor devil buried in Paddington church- 
ard, before he would show him the way to the waiting-room. Plense 
God we will yet reform this The bovs crowded round me: mv dirk 
pvas drawn and sheathed as often as that used by the learned monkey at 
gintwerp. My cocked hat was fitted on the head of every bow in the 
be hool and I paraded about in all the conscious pride of a drill-serjeant 
hetore his awkward squad. The French tyrant ridienled the folly of | 
sending such children to sea—-bis staves were rung into the cchool-room, 
and I swore, as [ turned my head towards the large iron cote, that if ever 
! caught the master or any of his relations in my power, T would be re- 
venged for the word children, and the many hard blows my hend had 
sustained. It was on the 4th of Juty thot | stepped into my father's car- 
siage (having leit the whole family in tears) with a lauchine eve and ani- 
mated countenance; and tittle did T then believe in the beantiful passage | 
in Southev's Lite of Nelson, “ The pain whieh is Syct felt when the in 
fant branch is torn from the parent tree, is one of the moe? 


have to endure through life 
: 


poignant? we 
+ there are other criofs which wound more 
eeply. which leave behind them scare newer to he « Ffared—which bruise 
the spirit, and sometimes break the heart—but neve r. never do we fre! 
<0 much the want 6f love, and the keen necessity of beinc loved, as when 
we are first ! unehed from the haven of our bovhond intr the wide and 
stormy ea of |i Mas! too soon T iblt it, ton Suon Thad ¢] accessity 





| our boy 


) to be much used in the navy. 


three mouths afterwards, was found in London as fatas a duchess’s 
coachman, or a boxer become landlord ofa public-house. “ Ah, John,” 
quoth the lady, “ Lam glad to see you; why you are looking quite fat and 


rosy.”". “ Yes Ma’m,” said the sawny-looking lout, “I have gota mein | 


good place now: I chews all the meat they puts in the patties in that 
pastrycook’s shop there; that's what I does, Ma’am: and so I swallows 
it now and then, and gets right plump and hearty.” Had poor Smith, 

y, masticated all the leavings of our hungry crew, it would not 
have increased his rotundity. “Well I say, youngster,” (said a brawny- 
looking messmate,) “if's no use your piping your eye now; so what will 


coat on—the sail-maker will soon set that to nichts for yor 
ed io a trembling voice, that | would take a glass of water: upon which 
I was saluted with a loud laugh, and the boy, Smith, forthwith began to 
pour out some dingy liquid in atea-cup. “ Here, you rascal,” cried 
one, “Tasked you for it before that youngster; hand it here, for I must 
he off and relieve the deck.” A cup of water was then handed to me; 
and it was the bitterest drop pride ever sipped. What would I at that 
moment have given to have been on my road to London! 

In those days, in the navy, before we had been polished by the society 
of females, or enjoyed the benefits of peace, the dinner service in a mid- 
shipman’s berth was not exactly as rich or as elegant as the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s now. Glass, a brittle material, and one which shows dirt both 
in the liquid and on its sides, was too expensive, and too easily expended, 
Cups could answer their purpose, and 
The soup-tureen, a heavy lumbering piece of 
block-tin, pounded into shape, was. for want of a ladle, emptied with a 
tea cup; the knives were invariably black, both on the handle andon the 
blade; and the forks were wiped in the table-cloth by the person about 
to use them, and who, to save eating more than was requisite of actual 
dirt, always plunged them through the table-cloth to clean between the 
prongs. Of course, as only one table-cloth was used during a week, on 
the Saturday it was voted alw ays dirty enouch to be put in a bag to await 
its ablution. The rest of the furniture was much likened unto the above: 


now and then an empty bottle served asa candlestick ; and [have known 


a quadrant-case used as a soup-plate. The sides of the berth were adorn- 
ed with dirks and belts; and sometimes a mess cocked hat, belonging to 
no particular member of the community, was plaeed like the little wood- 
en god Thorin lt | snla, @ cheral. ona large nail. 

It was i> a habitation like this, “a prison.” as Dr Johnson cays, ‘with 
only a plank between man and eternity,” that the sons of the highest no- 
blemen in England were placed; and here, instead of the well pow dered 
lacquevy, the assiduous servant, or the eager attendant. he found but one 
almost shirtless boy to attend upon twelve aspiring heroe 


therefore cups were used. 





s. The busines 


| of the toilet. instead of being assisted hy a clear licht from a window. en 


elegant lookine-giass, and comfortable apparatns, was finisbed in the dark 
on his own chest in the steerage, the 





watch helow cleaning the decks at 
the moment; and his shoes, even if he had the cood fortune to keen a ser- 
vant in the shape of a marine, were covered with nulverised holwv-ctone 
: : 
ot lower-deck sand. He dressed and undressed in nnblie; the basin was 


invariably pewter; and the wet towel, dirty 


: head-brush, &c. &c. were 
after use deposited in his chest, wh 


hich corsequentiy produced, trom the 
lack of air. 2 very disacreeable eme!l", A hammoek served at a bed. and 
£0 Closely were we ail stowed in the war, that the side of one haramae 


1.” Tanswer- | 
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always touched that of another. How my first evening went, I have, 
thank God, forgotten; I only remember that at about nine o'clock Mr. 
M’Queen stuck a large fork in the table: instantly all the youngsters re- 
tired to bed. Iremained, not being aware of the signal, when I was de- 
sired to “ obey orders,” and be off. My friend conducted me to my berth, 
and never shall I forget my first basb{uluess at undressing before compa- 
ny. turned round like a lady in a Squall to avoid showing wy legs, 
which could gearcely be dignilied by that name at my tender age. At 
last | was unrigged, as the sailors say, and there I might have stood shi- 
vering and shaking like a dog in a wet sack until this time, had not my 
friend taken me like an infant in his arms, and placed me all fair and 
square in the hammock. In endeavouring to get between the clothes J 
lost my balance, and out I went the other side ; I was instantly seized by 
|-a lady, who bad some right to be in that - of the ship from her camnex- 

ion with one of the midshipmen; ee: properly in bed, tucked up so 
as to defy balancing improperly; had @ kiss,;which savoured much of 
rum ; and was left not in the dark, or entirely to my own reflections. 
| LEdoubt mach, if, at the time I speak of, there could be any greater 
| change in a boy’s life than being lannched from his comfortable home at 

thirteen-years of aze into the stormy elements of a midshipman’s berth ; 
| for in those days the company was not quite as select as at present—peo- 
| pie of all sorts and all descriptions became midshipmen. A shoemaker, 
! to whom a captain was indebted, cancelled the bill and the obligation by 
| having his son placed on the quarter-deck ; and hence some of the very 
exceptionable peaple, who have in after life so completely disgraced the 
navy ; and men in good society too, who have accidentally met some of 
these intruders have formed their ideas of the whole profession by the 
biundering remarks of a batter’s son, and by the awkward demeanour of 
a tinker’s brat. The navy now, as I once heard a very impertinent young 
soldier remark, is fast approxiavating to civilization; and the Admiralty 
have with a very lauduble resolution prohibited the entrance of any 
young man as a midshipman, who has not their sanction for his admit- 
tance. In those times the navy was a hard service; a midshipman 
war. a kind of water-dog, to ‘etch and carry; a lieutenant was an 
angel without wings; and the captain a demigod, whose very nod 
shook the whole ship’s company, and was a law. The march of in- 
tellect, and the improved state of society on board, have altered al? 
this. Of late years I have known a midshipman send a challenge to a 
lieutenant: bad this occurred in 1809, I know right well what would 
have become of the refractory gentleman. Suffice it to say here, that the 

navy are TT improved since Peace;—that a midshipman’s 

berth may sometimes hear the sound of a Champagne-bottle ;—glass is in 
general use;—I have known their boy in livery—the table-cloth is 
changed twice a week,—young gentlemen form the society—end those 
belonging to the guard-ships at Plymouth and Portsmouth not unfre- 
quently cross the quarter-deck early inthe morning in top-boots and 
piece of pink, on their way to jointhe hunt. They live like and are 
gentlemen; and now 1 am happy to say, that very disgraceful inter- 
course which used to deprave the minds of the younger, and ruin the 
healths of the elder midshipmen, is no lounger permitted on board. In 
short, if the present generation are not quite such practical sailors as 
the past race, they are more enlightened officers ; their education is better 
attended to, and the suavity of the gentleman is now distinguished 
from the boisterous tyranny of the uneducated seaman. 

A marine, who had been installed as my servant, came at 7 o'clock tb 
tell me it was six bells;—J, not understanding that bells had any thiog to 
do with time, was about to ensconce myself under the clothes, when my 
merciless valet threw off the coverings, and lifted me out in a most im- 
proper state of nudity. The horror of that toilette will never be oblitere 
ted from my memory. My pewter-basin, which was new and bright, 
only showed me more Cistinctly the dirty water in which I was perfor- 
ming my ablution; and I am willing to draw a veil over my first break- 
fast, as I was not overpleased with the greedy exhibition of some females, 
or the cruel disregard of my feelings evinced by the elder midshipmen. 

We move in the course of the day into the Downs, prior to the whole 
squadron sailing for Flushing. Ltelt my Grst feelings of disgust give 
way when the ship was under sail ;—to be sure I was pushed about from 
place to place, being, like little children, pigs,and old women, exactly 
where ['shonld not have been. We anchored in the evening, and 
was resolved to commence scaman in earnest. [was now fairly an offi- 
cer, and I began my first exhibition aloft: the first three or four ratlins I 
managed without much fear; but after that 1 clung to the shrouds, with 
the tenacity of death and a doctor to a consumptive patient. Up I went 
to the main-top to my own satisfaction, climbing through lubber's-hole ; 
and on my return was properly applauded for the very magnanimous 
feat. That.applause was the unfortunate reason of my future disgrace ! 
which, af it is not without interest, 1 shall reserve for another occasion 
Suflice it to say, that I had imbibed a little of the enthusiasm on board ; 
for although none knew our destination, yet I was certain from the num- 
ber of transports. the gun-boats, the troops, the immense fleet, &c. that 
we were destined for some near port, and for some pretty desperatr 
service. F. 

—_——. 


THE WHITE SPECTRE OF MALINANZA; A MILAN-~ 
ESE LEGEND. 

| Atthe time when the Spaniards held the gavernment of Milan and 

| its puradisaical district, there dwelt, on the borders of a remote undula- 

! tion of the lake of Como, two famous barons, whose names are still pre 

| served by oral tradition among the peasantry, and by legendary trans. 

| mission among the higher classes of their countrymen. Constantino di 














; Ferrando and Carmelo di Malinanza might, in these times of ever-chang- 
| ing dynasties, have carried the world before them, had they been spirit- 

less enough to remain united; but, like all other legendary barons, they 
chose to quarrel, each wasting his own strength in endeavouring to 
exhaust that of his rival. The circumstance which originated this fead 
} was singular. ‘The inimical barons were heirs (in default of direct 


: ore ‘ ‘ | descendants to either party) to the possessions of each other: and the pro- 
My tather declared none of his sons should idle | you have—Come, speak ont like aman; why you have gota long-tail | 


spective rights of Carmelo rendered him, therefore, a future usurper in 
the eves of Costantino; and vicerersa. Both chiefs married. Carmelo 
was childless ; Costantino had heirs. Carmelo now almost loathed his 
| Vast possessions, because he only saw in them the splendid reversion of 
| his mval; while Costantino became convinced that his feudal enemy 
was daily plotting the destruction of those innocent beings who not 
only stood between him and his future aggrandisement, but were the 
| detested heirs'to his present possessions. Afier many ineffectual attempts 
| to ruin each other, Costantino di Ferrando sneceeded in whispering into 
the-ears of a jealous Spanish governor a tale of treason, armed vassals, 
assassinations, &c.; and a large portion of the lands of Carmelo di Mali 
nanza were, without much ceremony or examination, seized by the 
exeentive power, and declared forfeit to the crown of Spain. All men, 
however, now considered Carmelo a ruined man, and looked for some 
| proof of his despairing vengeance either against his successful rival, or 
even the government itself. But to the surprise of every one, he 
seemed neither ruined nor vindieive: and when the surrounding dis 
trict beheld both his riches and his followers daily angment, while his” 
vengeance seemed to slumber as his power of gratifying it increased, 
there were not wanting those who affirmed (though in a whisper which 
shewed their sense of the chiet’s mysteriously enlarging power) that 
Carmelo had known how to increase, by predatory means, the wealth he 
| had lost by degrading forfeitures, and that he was only waiting some fit 
occasion of public tumult, to burst with sudden and irresistible ven- 
gearce. 


| 
| Years. rolled on, and Costantino’s viceregal friend was succeeded by” 
j another Spanish governor. To him Costantino whispered his suspi 
| cions: but they were ev idently listened to with a coldora careless ear 
"The Spaniards, at this period, were manifestly more occupied by the 
intrigues of strangers than by those of their own vassal lords, and “more 
apprehensive of foreign incursions than of internal banditti. Nay, it 
was said that Carmelo di Malinanza was in secret negotiation with the 
governor. The terms of this treaty were appalling to Costantino. Aw 
invasion of the duchy bv a power! 


| ile nemy was shortly expecte 1: and 


| report affirmed that the confiscated lands of Carmelo were to be restored 
on condition that he should supply the governor, in his apy reachine 
jem rgeney with so numerous a body of followers, thatthe wonder of 
every peaceful Castellano was moved to know how the diszraced barou 
cor ld command suc military resource Supernatural agency had long 
been ealled in by the peasantry as the shortest and most reasonable way 

| of aecounting tor a power which seer tocather strencth bye ch eff 
} to weaken it It was not enonchto believe that he was the lord of : 
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fiance; for a white phantom of mist was seen nightly to glide round the 
towers of the baron’s castle; strange lights—the usual communications 
of haunted dwellings—sent blae and lurid rays atbwart the lake—then, 
deepening toa glaring red, threw a ruddy giow on the opposite moun- 
tains. ‘Then the fearful chief had—as usual in all these cases—bis mys- | 
terious chamber in a lone and tall turret, where nightly he watched the | 
course of the heavenly bodies, and called down their beautiful influence 
on earth, The spirits of darkness were his agents; and tie night-wind 
which blew from his castle brought dire events on its dusky wings. Very 
tew, excepting by daylight, ventured to eye the castle, lest some foul or | 
Lideous spectacle on its walls, or at its windows, should blast their | 
stnses.* 

An event which tended to strengthen the idea of Carmelo’s inter- 
course with the powers of evil, was the untimely aad mysterious death | 
of the heir of Ferrando, ia the prime of healthand manhood, ‘The brow | 
of the unfortunate Costantiao now began to darken with feartal convic- 
tions of forebodings. He made another unsuccessful appeal to the pre- 
occupied governor, and then sammoned home in despair his youngest 
son, now the heir to all his dands, and the sole hope ot his still powertul 
but declining house. 

Brave and aoble in person and disposition, Alberto di Ferrando had 
been edusated in a foreigu university, bad served valiantly in a foreign 
army, and received knighthood at tne hands of one of the first monarchis 
of the age. He remembered little of his father’s country, his father’s 
residence, or his father’s feuds. With the name of the dread enemy ot 
bis house he was not, however, unacquainted, and with generous promp- 
titade gave up his own successful career to protect and support the de- 
clining years of his parent. On his homeward-way, he visited the resi- 
dence of a Castellano, to whose hospitality his father had recommended 
Lim, and with whose daughter he received « pateraal hint to fall in love. 
‘The latter injunction was far from being agreeable to the spirited young 
chief, as his heart had, more than two years before this period, taken the 
unfilial liberty of making a selection tor itself, and had even stood the 
test of twelve months’ absence from the object of its devotion. The 
object was no other than Portia di Baveno, the niece and the ward of 
his father’s enemy, whom (by one of those fatuities with which legend- 
readers must be familiar) he had met and loved in a foreign country, ere 
the will of dying parents had consigned ber to the care and the dwelling 
of the dark-browed iord of Malinanza. 


} 





The young knight, however, visited, as enjoined, the Castellan ally of 
his house; saw the lady; found her no trial at all on his constancy; and, 
fatigued with his journey, was preparing early to retire to his couch, 
whea the good baron, drawing him intu close conversation, began to 
deseant on the misevable political state of the covatry; and, on couduct- 
ing him to his chamber, commended to his special care a sealed packet 





to the Baron Ferrando. 
The young khight proceeded on his way before cock-crowing of the | 
morrow. Ashe prosecuted his journey, he began to think rather upea- 


sily of the sealed documents he had with him. Some indistinct notion | 
that they contained treascnable matter, half suggested itself to his mind. 
He now remembered his host's injunction to keep them concealed 
about his person, and did not half relish the thought of being made the 
periled carrier of such matter. Night began to close in, and as his way 
now wound along the margin of the lake of Como, he felt more than 
halt inclined to throw the eondemnatory documents into its peacetul 
vaters. They were directed, however, to his father, and might be on | 
matters which narrowly concerned him; he would, therefore, at every 
hazard, deliver the packet to his hands. ‘This hazard soon appeared to | 
! ‘nu, When, at a tura ia the unfrequented road, he was met by an | 
wpmed escort, despatched by his father to guide him to the paternal | 








At length Alberto’s ancestral dwelling was pointed out to him in the 
distance, frowning—like all famous traditional castles—on an eminence, 

hich overlooked the waters of the lake. The rippling moonbeams 

iat played on their surface were here broken by the huge mass of build- 
ing which threw its dark, giant shadow athwartthe Como. On reach- 
ing it, a personage of lolty brow and high bearing advanced to meet hisn. 
The young knight, overpowered by unwonted teelings, could only 
ejaculate * My father!’ and, reverentially falling on his knees, embraced 
the hand of his parent. 

\iter the first eballition had subsided, Alberto saw more in his pa- 
rent’s countenance to inspire fear than tenderness. As the knight, like 
most young men, was no lover of those whose persons imposed a disa- 
creeable restraint, amounting almost to awe, he feltior a tew seconds a 
keen sensation of disappointment. Perhaps the baron marked this; for | 
the stern hauteur of his brow instantly relaxed into an expression that | 
vas almost fascinating, and offering his arm with somewhat of graceful | 
condescension, to his son, he conducted him to the banqueting-hall, | 
Whose festive boards offered delicate and costly refreshments to the } 
wearied traveller. During the repast the conversation and manners of | 
his parent seemed calculated to win the confidence of Aberto; but still | 
there was a something in that dark eye which did not quite please the | 
young chief. Venturing once to turn on ita sort of puzzled scruting, 
his gaze of dissatisfied inquiry was met by a keen, stern glance, which 
forbade allfurther oceular examination. Changing the conversation, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rie 7 “ . i . ‘ | aoe a . . np . pt? menlaic - ; 
which had accidentally, it seemed, slidden into politics, the baron said, , ¢4fth and heaven, how came you hither!” exclaimed Alberto, rushing to 


carelessly, “ And what news, sir knight, and hopeful son, from our very 
worthy and most prosing ally of Balsano !’—* News, perhaps, that were 
better told in private,” answered Alberto, lowering his voice. ‘ Our 
house hath a feartul enemy, that might make his own of yon old baron’s 
<uperannuated dreams. Iscarce reck of all he told me yester-even 

lis discourse more mingled with my dreams than addressed itself to my 
waking senses, and perhaps [ lad forgotten it altogether, had he not lett 








with me this sealed packet to be safely and secretly conveyed to you, my 


ive.” Ashe spoke, Alberto passed the packet to his father. Lut he 
almost started at the expression of the Castellan’s countenance. Lis 
brow was wrappedin a crimson glow; his dark eye flashed as if it had 
been actually ignited; his lips—partly opened—showed the length of 
his teeth, whose whiteness was rendered more dazzling by a light froth, 


which seemed as in a moment, to sparkle upon them; while his hands, | 


4s he took the packet, literally trembled with the eagerness of his grasp 
onit. There was something so fiendish in the expression of a face 
whose lofty features had, not an instant before, worn the polished smile 
of what would in these days be termed gentlemanly urbanity, that 
\Iberto almost rose from his seat with an indefinable sentiment of dis- 
trust if not dislike. “Sit down, boy—sit down; what moves thee!” 

iid the Casteilan, endeavouring, but without his usual success, to ba- 
wish trom his countenance its darker expressions.—‘ I started, sire, to 
mark the change on your brow when [ gave to your hands that danger- 
ous packet. I gather trom the discourse of mine host of yesterday, and 
from the kindling of my father’s eye, that the toils are spreading anew 
from the dark lord of Malivanza, the hated enemy of our house and 
race, O! my sire, shail this wild feud never have anend? Is it nota 

1ame that Christian men should live in deadly hate, like the unbaptized 
foes of our Ve netinn neighbours ? Nay, smile not, father: lam no 
priestly advocate for a senseless and slavish submission to every nn- 
m dindignity. [I am no womanish coward, that preacheth peace 
because he feareth to make war. The sword of the bravest of Enrope’s 

vereigns gave me knighthood as the due meed of a stout hand and a 

id heart. Yet, my sire, I de profess to you that I cannot enter into 
the personal, the vengeful feelings, which make the vassals of the same 

















| out; he was too late. He next protested, in Joud and vehement terms, ly fell on the time-piees 


Tye Alvion, _£ 


to his parent, and said, with much earnestness, not unmingled with dig-| the straightest and most eontinvous portions of the edifice; but it he- 
aity, “Although, my sire, [ have protested ageinstany verigeful and | came fearful, indeed, where it rose and descended according to the ine- 
uuchristian efforts to compass our dark rival's rain, yet let me here | qualities of the wall, or sharpeued into acute angles in doubling the mi- 
call lleavea to witness, that I will, as a trae knight and a loyal son, | nuter turrets. “ In mournfol and romantictnood,”’ said the lady, “ | have 
stand by my father’s side, even in the most fearful hour of peril, to repel | often, unknown to the savage dwellers of this gloomy castello, loved 
every aggression of his enemies; and that f will not yield to the loadest | to tread this dangerous path, meditating some wild and impracticable 
brawler against the lord of Malinanza in the defence of the just claims | seheme of escape from the hands of my dreaded guardian, 1 new thank 
of our house, and in the firm and bold protection of my father's rights | the God above, who hath turned the mad ect of a desperate maiden to 
against all who would abridge them. Let the proud lord of Mali some sober accourt. I thank him, too, that care and woe bave made 
nanza try me, by one trespass on my parent's privileges—by one effort | this young frame spare and slender, Seest thou the casement of that 
to bring dishonour on the grey hairs of my sire, and he shail see that | farthest turret? The lamp within it throws its red light on the lake be- 
he who was least forward to deprive him of his own rights, is bis! neath as, and disturbs the peaceful moonbeaws. There sleeps my kins 
firmest, his most inflexible opponent, when he dares to ride triumphant | man. The weather is sultry—his lattice is not closed. Bars like these 
over those of another.”—* Now by the bones of all the goodly saints | which forbid not the passage of such a slender frame as mine, alone de 
in Christendom, I thank thee, young man,” exclaimed the Castellan, | fend his chamber. God of mercy and justice, strengthen me! | implore 
triviaphantly ; “thou hast restored me to myself—thou hast exorcised | thy aid. —Farewell, sir knight—pray for me, Lum adventaring on a deed 
from my bosom strange guests, that had, all unbidden, returned to it | of danger.” She glided throne the strong, vertical bars of the window, 
atter long banishment. Thou art, indeed, worthy to be my son. I/ as she spoke—stept out on the parapet—and, ere the astonished huight 
counsel thee but to one thing sir knight—look to it that thy powerto | could arrest ber progress, disappeared from the casement. As she passed 
restrain the lord of Malinanza squares well with thy bold purpose. "Tis | away, he éndeavoured, by seizing her garment, to draw ber from her 
said he isno feeble enemy, and perhaps he may have resources some- | dangerous enterprize: he was too late. He tried to thrust himself through 
what too strong even for your valianey.”—* I fear him not,” answered | the bars, in order, at least, to share her fate; but the interval was only 
the young man; “i would defy him, even in his own castle—ay, were | calculated to admit the passage of a fairy form, and defed the utmos 
it garrisoned with all the goodly hosts repert hath given him—demons, | efforts of the knight to push his stalwart frame theough such a narrow in 
robbers, and assassins, Ihave small desive to exercise vengeance on | terstice. He pulled stoutly at the bars, and endeavoured to wrench them 
Don Carmelo—still less fear to receive the effect of his mahce in my own | from their fastenings; but they were too closely articulated to yield to 
person.—Nay, nay, my sire—take my armour from me yourself!—and | his grasp. He could only, with beating heart aud dizzy brain, watch the 
ny them out for burnishing, too!—This is making me more guest | progress of the devoted maiden, 

than son.” Asthe Castellan prepared to quit the room with the light any difficultie y id i at i kins 
weapons of the young knight Sonnet his ot, he held the torch for a | atime 2 st ee een 

moment’ to his own dark countenance, as it almost purposely to reveal 
its expression to Alberto. The current of the young man’s blood seemed 
almost arrested in his veins. Surely it was the face of a Demon he gazed 
on! The Castellan approached him. “Good night, young Sir,” he 
said, with a fiendish expression, “all good angels watch over thee in 
these friendly towers; and, be thy waking to-morrow where it may, for- 
get not my paternal good night.” He was going, but, returning a step 
or two, he added, seornfully-—* And thou knowest not the feelings of 
revenge? © charming, insipid innocence! Thinkest thou‘long to 
retain thine ignorance? Be injured—be robbed—be stricken, band, 
heart, and limb—and then retain thy meek bearme! I will tell thee, 
young man, that revenge is the nearest fecling to rapture of any this 





| For one moment Portia remained at the casement to recover the breath 
which now seemed to be abandoning her stifled bosom. The stiloes« 
| which reigned in the apartment was so profound, that she digtineth 
| heard the slumberous breathings of the fierce Castellan—ber own grasp 
ing respiration—the faint vibrations of a pendulum placed near the bed 
—and even the distant plashing of those peaceful waters thatlaved the 
) rock beneath the castle. Asthe lamp flickered on her kinsman's coun- 
| tenance, his features seemed to Portia'’s excited imagination to writh: 
| into wild and fendish contortions. “ What,” half thought the damsel— 
7 What it he really should be the subject of demoniacal possession | 
| What it—even worse—he should be awakening from his slumber!” She 
poor sordid nature of ours knoweth. For me, I would sacrifice on its | P ameeg. The arms ot the dire chief were pleced nenr him, sed rhe 
altar my health, my weath, my fair lands, and all that ministers to | lard lay Sows a or the ee eee where be toposes Rather uke 
meaner pleasures. Ay, even such a son as thou (though Lam not so | Por - ye = age ry ‘es renee! en sgtr hy Sad ea Se 
impassable as to close my eyes to thy noble qualities) would be but as | Ore stole sont yto re ef he tooped towards the pillow. As nes 
dust in the balance.—Poor youth,” be continued with a smile, in which | pa ke gay approached that dark visage, ber lim! : a 
a very slight shade of pity was strangely mingled with an expression of reas ~~ “" n/ — e ry ee paaret soe pees aoe one “ " 
triumph—* poor youth, if 1 could pity, 1 might pity thee.—But good | She — ‘eo ‘deal : - Ton gg as on a mmr! he r Nellan 
night, young sir. They say that last dreams are the pleasantest: I go to if party a ' dpe - oe gor . adi 1 lipwadeg = rey. ‘ ane astellar 
pray that thine, to-night, may be surpassing sweet.”— Gracious Hea- | a _o ae She « xo . +“ __ — er : The aah oo mos 
veo! what meaneth all this?” exclaimed the kuight, in astonishment, as re 1 : r) lx ot tes ! i liy st te he okie rey aSreseen COPE 
his father (carrying away his arms) withdrew from the chamber. The, ane, sor stmosxt mec ne BT ally feel for the « bye ct of te steam peg © 
idea that his parent must be in a state of insanity darted across his mind I HEM, be ith the 4 tle ‘ Sverue of adisturbed sleeper, he tured on his 
but when he heard a sound of locks and bolts on the other side of bis side, and gee JP d into siumber 
apartment, he rushed to the door, and endeavoured, by forcing it open, Without motion—almost without breath—Portia remained in ber pro 
to prevent the incarcerating process whieh seemed to be going on with- | trate atutude. All again became silence. Her eye alavost unconseimou 
Its index shewed that, ere the lapse of a briet 
against this unparental strictness: a fiendish and stifled laugh without halt hour, Carmelo would be aroused from his slumber, and the futai 
was the only answer he received. Complete silence succeeded. The cocuments despatched to thei Anal destination. The feverish movement 
gallant young chief scarcely knew what he expected—what he appre- | ©! the Castellan had now averted jus face from the maiden. The change 


hended. He began to look suspiciously eround his chamber. What-| '4s Cheouraging Without rising from her prostrate posture, he 

ever might be its attractions as a sie epin apartment, it was certainty | steetehed forth her hand—she aga laid iton the desived packet. She 
» ’ . ‘ 

strong enough for a prison. Aiberto explored a small anti-chamber into | began to draw it forth, ‘The Baron stirred not, Providence surely 


which it opened, and endeavoured, but in vain, to discover some egress deepened that slumber! She bas gamed the packet—she bolds it in be: 


In doing this. he wrenched open the door of a cabinet, which stood in a trembling grasp! 7 
dark and searcely discernible recess of the anti-chamber. Curious With a throbbing heart Portia softly arose, and stole in trembling tr: 
instruments, of which he did not understand the use, met his eye; but Yph towards the casement. The documents were of parchment, heavy 
among them he deseried one ortwo simple machines which could not be | #0d Numerous : they somewhat ernbarrassed the retreating passage ot the 
mistaken: these were hand-{ctters. maiden. Her foot struck against a piece of furniture, The Baron 
Sensations, undefined, but far from soothing, haunted the brave | started up in his couch. Portia stifled her rising shriek, with the energy 
knight's bosom; and he stood, for some time, with his eyes fixed on the | Of Ceepair threw down the lamp, aud endeavoured in the obscurity ty 
moonlight, which, falling through the vertical bars of his window,! press through the window-bars, ; ; 
streaked the floorof the. chamber. . “Tis nothing,” at length he said,| “Angels and iiends! my treasure—my pac ket!’ exclaimed a vengelul 
aloud. “ My father—without violence to filial duty be it spoken—is a | 4% tremendous voice. A heavy toot was instantly on the floor, With 
man ef dark brow and moody temper. J chafed his humour to night by | desperate efforts the maiden endeavoured to eGect ber passage: bute 
holding in light esteem the feud that stirs our family blood. I'll to bed, | projection of the casement caught her garments. ‘They were seized by 
and think no more on his strange bearing.” He was about to cast off his | her pursuer, She strugcled wildly forward—she was almost dragged 
garments, whenthe words“ Not to bed, lest you lie down to rise no back into the chamber.  Paithful, even in her last extremity, to the tee! 
more” met his ear.--' Gracious Heaven! Lam in the eastle of some | ing Which had dictated her enterprize, Portia collected the whole of bes 
enchanter !” exclaimed the knight. “ Portia—Portia di Baveno—can it | Pemaining strength, and clinging to the bars of the wiadow with one arm, 
be thy voice?’ What white form do Isee in the moonlight? Say, | Tised the other to its full stretch, aud flung the packet into the lake be 
shadow of an angel, art thou of earth or of heaven ?”—* Of earth, and a | neath her A pattering sound was beard against the walls of the castle— 
prey to all the miseries it groaneth under,” answered Portia, gasping | then ogninst the roek beneath: a slight plash in the water succeeded, and 
for breath, and supporting herself with "difficulty. “ Hush! hush! for | prot laimec that the fearful cause of such dark and varied feelings bad 
mercy’s sake speak softly.”—‘ In the name of every saint that walketh | sunk to final oblivion. ; 
: Lashed almost to phrensy by ‘he sound which conveyed the heavy 
tidings that his treasuse was no more, Carmelo relinguished his grasp on 
Portia, and flew to the door of his chamber. ‘“ What, ho! Vincenzo! 
Amodeo !” he cried, “ traitorous hands have flung my treasured packet 
into yon leke beneath us. On vour lives lower a boat this instant: it 
may yet float. A thousand zecchinito him whose hand shall yet secure 
it."’ 


her assistance.—“ [ concealed myself at nightfall in your chamber,” she 
said endeavouring to collect breath for explanation. “ Alberto, thy life 
hangs on athread. ‘The proud lord of this fearful dwelling hath had his 
wakeful eye on thee, ever since thou enteredst the land of thy sires. 
The treacherous escorts that met thee inthy homeward-path were not the 
followers of thy father. They were sent to hegnile thee into the hands |" , we , P . 
of thy deadliest foe. Thou art now in the castle of Malinanza, and in the The sudden relinguishment of the baron’s grasp in the midst of her 
power of its merciless lord !"'—"* Gracious power I see it all,” exclaimed struggle for Serene, would probably, by its abruptnees, have precipitated 
Alberto; “his dark words—hbis fiendish gaze of triumph—his parting sa- | the maiden into the lake below, had not her entangled garments proved 
| lutation—all are explained.” The knight paused, and almost overpowered | 4 tinely ¢ beck to her tail. Ilcaven had granted her an misting for es 
for a moment, covered his face withlis hands. Atlength he said-—*‘ Alas! | C@pe, and given her strength to use it Ww ith a courage which desperate 

my real, my desolated parent, thou shalt now look for thy son—thy last circumstances rather kindles than extinguishes in characters of a cet 
| hope—in vain! He shall never behold thy face, not hear thy blessing. | tain tone, she extricated ber raiment, and clinging lor support to every 
—And thou, my beloved Portia, | must bid thee farewell forever. Thou | tangible substance that presented itself to her grasp, passed from before 
| hast not let my final hour come on me without thy kind warning. [thank | the casement, and concealed herself in the first dark recess the turret at 
\thee. In such coming peril, { would send thee from my side, thon faith- | forded—secure, at least, that no inmate of the eastello could follow her 
ful and lovely one ; but exit is denied thee, and the arins which Alberto | Here the damsel paused. Sle stood to recover her breath—to listen te 
would only have yielded with his last breath, have been guilefally re- | What passed in the dwelling, and to wait till the restored tranquillity of 
inoved froin his stout hand. But conceal thyself, my Portia: it were ili | the castle, the renewed strength of her limbs—trembling with recent 
fitting that thou shouldst be discovered here ; nor would E that thy tender | agitation—and a streak or two of returning light should enable ber ta 
age should behold aught thou wouldst hereafter shudder tu think on.” | prosecute her strange path with less danger. She beard a conlusou of 
The damsel drew a poniard from beneath her white garment. “ Alas! | Voices and busy feet in the castle; she heard the plashing of oars in the 
dear knight,” she said, in that kindness of tone which, under such cir- | quiet waters of the lake; she heard the return of the successless ad, 
venturers. 

Long and anxiously did the gallant and prisoned chief gaze from his 
window ; but in vain he seemed to strain bis vision. At length, how. 
ever, a slender form derkeped the casement. On bie knees the knight 
received the maiden, and heard from her lips the deed of devotion she 





} 


| cumstances, was the nicest proof of female delicacy" alas! I know too 
| well how little will avail this single weapon, even in the hands of thy va- 
| lour, against the whole force of a castello armed ayainst thee. But listen to 
j ine. “Dis the fatal packet that makesthy ruin. My cruel kinsman might not, 
| even in this wild age andcountry, dare to lay hands on thee, held he nota 
| fearful sanction to his utmost violencein the proofsof thy treasonable pur- | bad performed. “ And now, sir knight,” she said, ith hurried voice 
poses. Two hours after midnight, trusty messengers and a body of armed | “ your part must be taken boldly and promptly Withdraw the inner 

| followers will be secretly ready to convey the fatal documents to our | bolts of your chamber. Throw yourself on your cout h,and feign the 
| jealous rulers in Milan, with the news that the loyal lord of Malinanza ' slumber of easy security. Above all, as you hope for another hour of 
vids thee in strict guard until their-pleasure be known. Ala tis this | life, shew not that you have discovered the falseness of that paternal 
packet bath given thy foe a power over thee that no fear of future retribu- | name your dire foe hath assumed,”—"* Cowardly and wily traitor! it 
lation now ehecketh. Ido divine that hie venzeanee only slumbereth | will ask more art and more forbearance than my nature knoweth to hide 
th seen the messengers cf thy ruin on their way to our despot | from him the feelings which bis presence aud hw guileful title wili arouse 


until he bh 











“rnment and . ‘Nizgens ‘ me soi} e hatersnar the destro. 
‘ dak en h she yma Hot Ne aad il hither ore an we ruler ©! Alberto, there are high thoughts int ry soul! Could that jin niy bo om,” said Alberto, indignantly ath For my sake, then, for, 
the baron, sardonically : “here is discourse wight mend his sivle of | fatal packet only be obtained, thy hours on earth might, perchance, he | bear,’ said the lady. sinking to her knees, “ As you are a Christian 
preaching —Ia what school hast thou learnt the sweet meekness that | Protonge d until a way of escape, of even aid from thy unhappy parent man, and the servant of him who took patiently the wroo “8 of his ene 
chimes so well with thy martial gait and lofty bearing? Oh. thou art | ®Ppeared for thy salvation, My dread kinsman hath passed from thy | mies; ts you are a true kuight, and value the safety of ler who hats 
all too patient, soft, and virinens. to be fittine foe for euch a flesh in- | #P@ttment to his own This is his brief hour of midnizut repose The | perile {all for you, take the counsel I give you I will not conceal my 
slrtaed demon as the ford of Mallncese. Dest thee know bin. sk | feartul packet lies in his chatmlx —But what p wer, my gf nthe Porta | self—I will dere the worst, ut you refuse Ihe knight took the hand ai 
preacher knight ?"—* By person, sarcly no. as my sire well wotteth,” | ©@" "emove the bars that inclose us in mine! asked the knight—' BOW | the lacy, preaee 1 Co 7 . na aOn owatD ehedens Gouty son 
wered Alberto. with & ial natience— by fame “too well: andIT} may I reach the chamber of my guiletul fe ,ortia sprang lightly ane spectiuily be then concucted hertoa place Os COUCEAI EE pares {ue anu 
iim<—if re t speak tru renal re man of dark brow. and darker bebe {tly to the window, and—stending within its deep niche—looked in| chamber. God (ran eaid the maiden, with nobie candourr—* teed 
et hold him also for one who hath somewhat to forgive at our hands | pale light, like some etherial sprite that bad glide Gon moonveams | gramt thal a = rene ee ge Vitae may a hick er 
and whose evil passions might with better grace be told over by any | *fOugh the cesement. She sotily opened t.— Keholdhere sir knight,” | pect that Imay be ree to blush at the strange part which fear tor the 
other than by the head of the house of Fer undo Pee f 1. He rose tot ace wiiere tood. She pointed toa strong ' periled iifeblos i a brave iriend hath urged me to.” — 1)! blush pe 
- 7 7 Ate | stone parepet, or breast-work, which terminated the firet and main we ver forthe he eds Us night hath witnessed, noble and bigh-souled 
The Ca countena softened f moment wit! an effort | of ¢ edifice. and jlesigned parily to stre then and tly to: des ‘ Alberto, tenderiy, but respectiully -— t us your puor 
on the part ! wer, and he ¢ young man with a gaze in | ornament the castle he parapet~and only a fewinebes removed | knight must eve: bLiush at the little return the service of his whole life 
Impri sad certai ly the largest ex] ression. He changedt from it—arose a second range of building, cgmtaining innumerable cham-| can make for such devotion.”—* Away—away, dear knight! Remem 
vever, fora few moments, and then, rising from 1! hers, some of whose long and narrow casements opened on the kind of | ber I have ected tow hee as towards one who stood oo the verge af 
k e | from tke torch-bear nd himself conducted b st-work just described. This peranet offers it @ precarions pat | this life. and might « ; ¢ the tenant of another worid. Time pre 
Bit nambe: apooiat:-dbum. Qs they entered it, the knight tusned the slenderest foot, eves where the projectiog sam parallel with) «cg, Dag criss of our fate approaches Yic thee to thy couch, is 
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«wight, and God speed our !” Alberto now re-entered the cham- 

ber, and softly withdrew the inner bolts of his door. He then fastened 
a light breast-plate to his bosom, and throwing a loose night-robe over 
his clothes, betook himself to hiscouch. The hearts of the knight and 
of the lady now rose in throbbing prayer to Heaven. 

After @ breathless suspense of some minutes, a sound was beard like 
‘hat of many feet endeavouring to tread with noiseless stealth. They 
approached close to the chamber. ‘Then came a pause, as if to allow 

he sound to die away ere the pretended parent entered the apartment 
of his son. Bolts were quietly withdrawn; and the baron, holding @ 
light in his hand, made his —, Alberto made a motion as ol 
one awakening from sleep, aad strove hard to convert bis look of indig- 
nant aversion into a gaze of simple astonishment.—“ I crave pardon tor 
distarbing thy slumbers, gentle sou,” said the Castellan; “but our own 
sleep bath been strangely broken to-night, and we come to know if thino 
hath parteken of the disturbance.”—* ‘The greatest disturbance my night 
hath known,” answered Alberto, oddly, “ is your presence, sir father, at 
uch anseemly hour "—* And thisis (in very truth) the greatest, the ouly 
disturbance, thou hast experienced this night?” asked the baron, rolling 
an eve of fearful inquisition over'the countenance of bis intended vic- 
tim. “ But how now, fair son? methinks thy visage is somewhat chang- 
ed towards us. Oh! thou chafest at our wieourtly but very parental 
ireedom in drawing the bolts of thy chamber !""—*{n verity,” answered 
the kaight, * Lhave been little used to be locked up like a helpless monk 
ya peisoned maiden.”—* But hark thee, fair son, thy good hend must 
wthwith indite us some half-dozen lines to our good cou-in of Balsano, 
praying him to return us, by our own trusty messenger, farther notices 
mn the subject he treats so well of. My hand hath lost its cuuning in 
elerkly doings: but here be materials tor writing. I will dietate to thee. 
Chou wotteth so well of whet importance this matter ie to our house, 
shat { will oot tax thy filial courtesy by vain excuses for disturbing thee. 
Wy mesenger must depart ere sunrise. ‘To-morrow, my fhoble son, all 
ball be explained to thee, nor shall my too officious care fur thy satety 
draw one more bolt on thy fair freedom "—“ 1 pray you, my lord—my 
father,” said the young man, eu deavouring to stile the indignation which 
this treacherous proposal excited—"I pray you let your good pleasure 
Tse postponed toa more seemly hour. [am but a sorry clerk, and can 
only indite my letters by the broad light of day.”-—* Sir son, J am not 
n the habit of being contradictod.”-—“ Sir father, I am not in the habit 
4 being commanded.”—* So—a choice spirit I have to deal with! 
tid the Castellan, with a look in which the alfectation of good-humoured 
rarental forgiveness of youthful obstinacy struggled with an awfully con- 
eiasted expression, “ But come, young sir, thon wilt not, fora moody fit 
of carly insubordination, ruin the fair prospects of thy father! Ilere, 
take thy pen. In filial courtesy do my pleasure to-night—then sleep in 
weace, and wake to-morrow to thine own pleasure—to tcast, to mirth, 
end pastime.—Thou wilt not ?"— My lord—my lord!” began the 
Knight, off his cuard fora moment— My Lord, too! so stiff—so ceremo- 
vious!” said Carmelo, bending on Alberto a look which might have 
withered aless stout heart. “ Yoong man,” he added, ‘1 like not thy 
bearing this night; L understand not the changed expression of that eve 
Say—speak out boldly—for what dost thou take me?” The Caste Hlan 
vas evidently about to retreat a he spoke, perbaps to summon his at- 
tendants; but the active young knight wound his stout arms around bis 
peeudo-parent.—*" For w hat do I take thee?” he repeated. ‘Stay in 
my filial embrace and I will tell thee. IJ take thee fora coward, and a 
villain, and atraitor—for one unworthy to be a good man’s friend, ora 
‘rave man's enemy—for one capable of betraying the innocent and un- 
suspecting—for one ripe for Heaven's avenging (hunderbolt—for the 
base, the pitiful, the wily lord of Matinanza!” 

Carmelo had commanded his followers not to make their appearance 
wutil sammoned by the voice of their chief. In the strong grasp of his 
powerful prisoner, the proud Castellan now, therefore, struggled—but 
etruggled in vain—for breath to summon bis attendants; while the knight, 
whocould not spare a hand to seize his poniard, felt that on the prolong- 
ation of that strong embrace depended the few remaining minute of his 
existence: the moment when his dire foe should recover the use of bis 
tungs, must, Alberto felt, be Ais last on earth. The Castellan was evi- 
dently straggling for his stiletto. O! could the knight but close tor one 
saomeul the inner fastenings of that door! A light formrushed from the 
anti-chamber; a slight, grating noise was heard; and, ere the relaxing 
grasp of Alberto gave the baron breath to summon his attendants, the 
hand of the faithiul Portia had effectually precluded their entrance 

My guardian angel! God of heaven, I thank thee!” 








ejaculated the 


grateful knight, now withdrawing one hand from the Custellan, and 
“ Now strike, thou paltry and hase entrapper! I 
Strike—do thy worst—I 
have weapons to meet thee.”’—* What, ho! knaves—traitors ! come to 
the aid of your chief! To the resene, ho!” exclaimed the baron, in the 
cone of a baffled demon. The combatants made two desperate but in- 
The knight then bore back 
his foe, and, without relinquishing his grasp on hin, sprang from the 


seizing his poniard. 
have met bolder and purer hands than thine. 


effectual passes at each other as they spoke. 


bed. 


The attendants were now heard endeavouring to effect an entrance 
éato the chamber.—* Break open the door!” thundered the Castellan, 
who had himself no hand free to remove its fastenings‘ break open 


the door!’ he added, in a dreadful voice. 


and placing his back against the door. 
weapon to the ground. 


“Use bills—use axes—set 
fire to the chamber!"—“‘ No—no, mav of blood and treachery! thine 
hour iscome!" exclaimed Alberto, reliaquishing his hold on the baron, 
"The knight held the point of his 
Though well acquainted with the arts of single 





She Albion. 


July 2, 





scbemes for which he bad sacrificed soul and body, seemed to recall the 
passing spirit of the fallen Castelian. A dreadful flush, like the last red 
gleam of a baleful comet ere its sets in night, wrapped for a moment his 
whole countenance, and seemed to rekindle the eye that death had al- 
most extinguished. He half raised his head, ane turned on the knight 
and the maiden—who, side by side, were kneeling over him—such a 
concentrated look of dark hatred, wild anguish, and unutterable despair, 
that the cheek of Portia waxed pale with horror. That flush diedaway. 


burst from the high forehead of the expiring Castellan; the momentery 
kindling of his eye was soon lost in the dim and rayless gaze that pre- 
cedes dissolution. 
the dark spirit passed to its eternal doom—and the haughty, vindictive, 
and once terrible lord Mulinanza was now only a powerless and un- 
dreaded corpec! 

ee 


SONG. 
Air—* Weel may the Boattie row.” 

Oh ! fare ye weel, my bonnie lass, 

Nay, dry thy tearfu’ e’e ; 

For tho’ to foreign climes I pass 

I'll yet return to thee. 

On Scotia's shore, we'll meet ance more, 

Aud rove o’er bank and brae; 

My soul's wi’ thee, wheu oceans roar, 

And I am far away. 

Then fare ye weel my bonnie lass, 
Nay, dry thy tearfu’ e’e; 

For tno’ to foreign climes I pass 
I'll yet return to thee. 

The wimpling burn, the gowany glen, 

Aye joy my heart to see, 
Where, ait removed frae ithers ken, 

I meet sweet lass wi’ thee. 

The birken shade, the scented glade 

| The Mavis sang sae clear, 

The heather bloom—the vow ye made, 

Ali! these to me are dear. 

Then, fare ye weel my bonnie lass, &c 
—_— 
From the London Athenaeum. ‘ 
NARROW ESCAPE OF PRINCE WILLIAM IN AME- 
RICA. 

Authentic Nerratire of a Plan,( now jirst wade public, (for Capturing Prince 
Wilham Henry, his present Majesty, during his stay at New York in 
1752; with the ogiginal Letters of General Washington. 

[The extraordinary interest of the following Historical Anecdote, has 
induced us to deviate from established custom, and to give it precedence 
of all other papers. It must be remembered that, wild as the project may 
seem, it was sanctioned by the cool deliberate judgment of Washington ; 
and it cannot, therefore, be doubted, that his Royal Highness was, for a 
time, in a situation of great though unknown danger. We leave it to 
our readers to speculate on the possible consequences, had the Plan suc- 
ceeded. ] 

When his present Majesty William IV. served as as a midshipman in 
the British Navy, he was for some time on the coast of the North Ame- 





1782 in the city of New York. He is still borne in lively recollection by 
many of the elder inhabitants of that city, as a fine bluffboy of sixteen: 
frank, cheery, and affable; and there ure anecdotes still told of his frolie- 
| some pranks on shipboard. Among the 








se, is the story ofa rough, though 


favourite, nautical joke, which he played off upon a sailor boy, in cutting | 


down his hammock while asleep. The sturdy sea urchin resented this 
| invasion of his repose; and, not knowing the quality of his invader, a 
| regalar set-to of fisty-cuffs ensued in the dark. In this, it is said, the 
| Prince showed great bottom ; and equal generosity on the following morn- 
ing, when he made the boy a handsome present of money. His conduct 
in this boyish affair is said to have gained him the hearts of. all his ship- 
mates 


The shades of death succeeded. The last dews of struggling nature | 


ricen colonies, then in a state of revolution, and passed the winter of 


| preg 





His counteuance grew stiff and pale—his head fell— | 








granted, the owners will not object, though, for fear of giving the least 
cause of alarm, nothing bas as yet been said to them. 

“The time of embarkation must be the first wet night after we are 
epared. The place is not yet agreed on, as it will be necessary to con- 
sult those skilled in the tides previous to determining, which must be put 
off until we are as nearly ready as possible, for fear of inferences being 
drawn from our inguiries. We must. however, set off from such part of the 
Jersey shore, as will give us time to be in the city by half-past nine. The 
men must be embarked in the order of debarkation. 

“The Prince quarters in Hanover Square, and has two sentinels from 
the 40th British regiment, that are quartered in Lord Stirling's afd quar- 


ters in Broad Street, 200 yards from the scene of action. The main 


| guard, consisting of a Capiain and forty men, is posted at the City Hall 


—a sergeant and twelve at the head of tlie old slip—a sergeant andtwelve, 


| opposite the coffee-house—these are the troops we may be in dange: 





The Prince manifested, when on shore, a decided fondness of manly | 


One of his favourite resorts was a small fresh-water lal 


pastimes. ke in 


. | the vicinity of the city, which presented a frozen sheet of many acres; 


and was thronged by the vounger part of the population for the amuse- 
ment of skating. As the Prince was unskilled in that exercise, he would 
sit in a chair fixed on runners, which was pushed forward with great ve- 
locity by a skating attendant, while a crowd of officers environed him, 
and the youthtul multitude made the air ring with their shouts for Prince 
William Henry. It was an animating scene, in the bright sunny winter- 
days, so common in that climate, and probably still retains a place in bis 
Majesty's memory. 

While the Prince was thus enjoying himself in the city of New York, 
a daring plan was formed, by some adventurous partizans of the revolu- 
tionary ariny, to pounce upon him and carry him off from the very midst 
of his friends and guards. The deviser of this plan was Col. Ogden, a 
gallant officer, who had served with great bravery in the revolutionary 
army from the very commencement of the war, and whose regiment at 


that time was stationed in the province (now state) of New Jersey. 


of his sons 








from, and must be guarded against. The place of landing at Coentie 
Market, between the two sergeants’ guards, at the head of the old slip 
and opposite the coffee-louse. 

“he order of debarkation to agree with the mode of attack a 
follows :— 

“ Virst—Two men with a guide, seconded by two others, for the pur- 
pose of seizing the sentinels—these men to be armed with naked bayo- 


| nets and dressed in sailors’ habits—they are not to wait foranything, but 


immediately execute their orders. 

“Second—Light men including guides with myself, preceded by two 
men with each a crow-bar, and two with each an axe, these for the pur- 
pose of forcing the doors should they be fast, and followed by four men, 
entering the house and seizing the young Prince, the Adwiral, tbe young 
noblemen, aides, &c. 

“'Third—a captain and eighteen to tollow briskly. form, and detend 
the house until the busiaess is finished, and retreat a helf gun-shot in our 
rear. 

* Fourth—A subaltern and fourteen, with half of the remaining boats’ 
crew, and forin on the right and left of the boats, and defend them until 
we return—the remainder of the crews to hold the boats in the best pos 
sible position for embarking. 

* Necessary—Two crow-bars, two axcs, four dark-lanterns, and four 
large oil-cloths. 

* The manner of returning as follows :— 

“ Six men with guns and bayonets, with those unemployedin carrying 
off the prisoners, to precede those engaged in that business, followed by 
the captain (joined by the four men troin the sentry) at a half gun-shot 
distance, who is to halt and give a front to the eueiny, until the whole 
are embarked iu the following order :— ; 

Pirst—The prisoners, with those preceding them. 

** Second—The guides and boatmen. 

“Third—The subaltern and fourteen. 

** Fourth—The rear.” 

Such was the daring plan laid for the capture of the Prince, and which, 
even if not fully successful, might have placed his Royal Highness in 2 
most perilous predicament. Tt appears, however, from a sragment of a 
letter addressed by General Washington to Col. Ogden, and apparently 
written almost immediately after the preceding one, that some inkling o: 
the design had reached Sir Henry Clinton, then in New York, and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces. General Washington communi- 
cates, in his letter, the following paragraph from a secret despatch, dated 
March 23d, which he had just received from some emissary in New 
York:— 

“Great seem to be their apprehension here. About a fortnight ago a 
great number of flat boats were discovered by a sentinel from the bank 
of the river (Hudson's), which are said to have been intended to fire ths 
suburbs, and in the height of the conflagration to make a descent on the 
lower part of the city and wrest trom our embraces His Excellency Sir 
H. Clinton, Prince William Henry, and several other illustrious person- 
ages, since which great precautions have been taken for the éecurity of 
those gentleman, by augmenting the guards, and to render their persons 
as little exposed as possible.” 

In another letter, dated Newburgh, April 2d, 1782, General Washington 
observes. ‘“ Aiter wrote to you from Morris Town, Lreceived in- 
formation that the sentries at the door ot Sir Henry Clinton were doub- 
led at eight o’clock every night, from an apprehension ef an attempt to 
surprise himin them. If this be true, it is more than probable the same 
precaution extend to other personages in the eity of New York, a circum- 
stance, I thought it proper for you to be advertised of.” 

This intelligence of the awakened vigilance and precautionary mea- 
sures of the British commander, effectually disconcerted the plans ‘ot Col 
Ogden, and [is Royal Highness remained unmolested in his quarters 
tatil the sailing of the squadron. 





-—<~<2— 
LEMON, THE BUSHRANGER, OF VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. 
From the Sterling Adccrtiser. 

It was some time in the autumn of 1815 that Michael Mansfield, 2 
prisoner, bolding a ticket of leave, and residing near the Black Brush; 
in Van Dieman’s Land, went forth one afternoon to look after some 
cattle of his own, and some which he had in charge belonging to others. 
These were grazing at some distance from his hut, and he proceeded 
briskly onward, following a cattle track through a deep forest of larg 


TT q 7 " te : ; 2 ; ; 

Phe present statements is drawn up from documents stil] preserved by | and twisted gum trees, which he knew led to where the herd was pas 
the family of Col. Ogden, a copy of which has been obtained from one | turing. Suddenly his progress was arrested by two savage-looking fe!- 
Th * ‘ es ° ° o .* ~ ° a 5 
Che Prince at the time was living on shore, with Admiral | lows, one emerging from either side of the path. ‘They were dressed ini 


wombat, the now furious Castellan could not resist the tempting sight of } Digby, in quarters slightly guarded, more for form than security, no par-| kangaroo skins, sandals of the same on their feet, knapsacks on their 


lits foewan's exposed bosom: he made a desperate thrust at Alberto, 
The knight's poniard was raised with 
He struck off the weapon of his 
adversary; and, ere the Castellan had time to recover bis guard, his cap- 
‘tive's weapon drank to its very bilt the life-blood of that dark and treach- 


leaving lis own body unguarded. 
the quickness of the lightning’s flash. 


cfous bosom! 


Carmelo di Malinanza stood for one moment like a scathed spirit of 
darkness—then fell with a violence that sent forth the crimson stream of 
He was in the 
ight | ing of the General :— 
* His dark soul is passing,” 

Savery, 


Vife in a gushing tide from his deepand mortal wound. 
convulsions of death. A dead silence totlowed. 
and the maiden instastly knelt over him. 
said the young man, solemnly. 


The generous kn 





“Turn thee away, my gentle « 


ticular danger being apprehended. 


prise and carry off the Prince and the Admiral to the boats, and to make 
forthe Jersey shore. The plan was submitted to General Washington, 
who sanctioned it, under the idea that the possession of the person of the 
Prince would facilitate an adjustment of affairs with the mother country, 
and a recogaition of the United States as an independent nation. : 

| 

| 





The following is a copy of the letter of General Washington to Col. 
Ogden on the occasion. 


‘ 





to Col. Ogden of the 1st Jersey Regiment. 
“Sir,—The spirit of enterprise so conspicuous in your plan for eur- 


from such unfitting sight.”— God of mercy! and he must die without | prising in their quarters, and bringing off, the Prince William Henry and 
hostly aid,” exclaimed the maiden, horvor-stricken. “O! dear and true | Admiral Digby, merits applause; and you have my authority to make 


cnight, on my bended knoes I praise God for thy victory; but, asa | the attempt in any manner and at such atime as your judgment sha 
Thow art now 
O! use thy new authority to get spiritual help 


generous foemen, use it for the weal of thy fallen enemy 
lord of this dread castle. 


for this dying man—it may not yet come too late!" The attendants 


perceiving the sudden stillness in the chamber, and uncertain which 


o@mbatant had gained the advantage, now deemed a neutral conduct the 


| 
yost politic, and therefore ceased their efforts to force an entrance into | 
The knight arose, and went to the deor.—* Vassals and | 
retainers!" ho said, speaking through it with diguity, “7 mow am lord of 
Your Castellan I have vanquished in fair combat, and in de- 
fence of my lile, which some of you well wot was most unjastly practised 
of. In the name of your master, my father, I publish a pardon to ul! 


the apartment. 
this castle 
who have aided their chief in this foul design, on condition that they now 
néknowledge my authority and execute my orders 


incensed parent 
(g vour dying chief.” 


The knight opened the door as he spoke, and presented himee!/, with 


fegriess brow and firm mien, to his new followers 
chamber was sufficient for the menials. They 
‘% f ia the strugztes of death; they marked the hich and confident au 
thority of the knight's bearine. 


Refuse—and yon 
will expose yourselves to the vengeance of a powerful master, and an 
Go—aud instantly summon ghostly and physical aid 


One glance into that 
beheld their dreaded 


ll 
direct. 
“Lam fully persnaded, that it is unnecessary to caution you egainst 
. | offering insult or indignity to the persons of the Prince or Admiral, should 
you be so fortunate as to capture them; but it may not be amiss to 
press the propriety of & proper line of conduct upon the party you 
command, ia 


“In case of success, yon will, as soon as you get them to a place of 
safety, treat them with all possible respect; but you are to delay ne 
time in conveying them to Congress, and reporting your proceedings, 
with a copy of these orders - 

“ Given at Morris Town, this 26th day of Mareh, 172. 

“ G. Wasmrxetos. 

‘ Note.—Take care not to touch upon the ground which is agreed to be 
neutral—viz., from Raway to Newark, and four miles back.” 

Betore relating the particulars of this plan, it may beexpedient to state, 
that the city of New Yerk is situated on the point of an island which ad- 
| Vanees into the centre of a capacious bay ‘A narrow arm of the sea 

vulparly ealled the East River, separates it on the left from Long or Nas- 
sau island; and the Hudson commonly called the North River, 
-| it from the state of New Jersey 


The British army was 











Like al! politicians, their part was soon | (he city and was strengthened by a fleet: but the on: te bank of the 
ar , \ . + * . , 

iaken Phey at once turned their back on the fallen potentate, and re- Hudson, which is about two miles wide. wes under the power of Con 
eggnized the power of the successful claimant on their homage ; and the .and the revolut ‘vy army was stationed at no creat disience in 
vung man, so lately a captive on the veree of everlasting fate, beheld | New Jersey, in a winter encampment of wooden huts 
timself lord of the dwelling that had, a few minutes before beer his The pert that should undertake this enterpri would have to embart 
Tylson—conqueror of him who lad so recently held him in his power— | in boats from the Jersey shor . it was essential that the whole affai; 
oY possessor of the lady whom, on the preceding evening, he had deeu be accomr lhetween sun and sun 
e@ immensurably separated trom bim ! The following is a plo ended to be observed. conied literally fro 

As the vassals flew to execute the humane orders of the knight, the , the original. in the bandwriti f Col. Ocdens— 
ews of this change of dynasty spread faust and wide through the enst It will be necessary to have four whale-boats (which ean be proet 

. " ‘ : . . } . ‘ +h a ‘ - . 

Domestics t ronged towards the tragic chamber, and a shout of “ Long | wi t “ rs oF ¥ must be well manned bv t ' 
tive the lord of Ferrando’ Lo live the brave knicht of Ferrando ve crot ‘ es, de hesides the ne cares tints call 
Long live our new chief!" arose from the former ve i the terrible , tern, thre ser $ ! xmen. wv \ I 
Baron of Malinagra P wit — ni 

r wed ws » aractaimed thamin of all the ’ } . 

P| ung ee he ee ee el — a GC \ 


The whole of the original is in the hand-writ- 


in possession of 


| 
' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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' 
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; The project of Col. Ogden was to| backs; each carried a musket, and one who had a brace of pistols stuese 
land secretly on a stormy night, with asmall but resolute force, to sur- | in his girdle, Mansfield immediately recognized as Lemon, thecelebratecd 


robber and bushranger. Mike, however, being a trae son of Hibernia 
and an old men-of-war's man, was a stranger to fear, and resolved to 
make the best of a bad bargain. Lemon immediately proceeded to 
question Mansfield as to who and what he was—to which Mike answers 
ed troly, and in all his native nairete. The bushrangers then cast off their 
knapsacks (which seemed well filled) and commanded Mansfield té 
carry them, warning him at the same time, that if he attempted to escapé 
they would shoot him on the spot. Poor Mansfield jogged on under his 
weary load, venturing now and then a few remarks on the tratemcn/ 
poor prisoners met with in this cursed country, and “ troth and sure, h« 
was buta poor prisoner himself, and never hurt or meddled with any one 
for less a bushranger; and he was after hoping they were not going to 
ill-use him, or take him away from his poor dumb bests; if they did sé 
the cattle would be all astray; his master would have him flogged, and 
poor Mike would be a ruined man forever anda day. On tbis pathetic? 
appeal the bushrangers scemed to soften, and, after consulting together 
they proposed, on certain conditions, to allow him to depart. Thes 
stipulated that he should meet them on an appointed day, ata particulay 
spot,and bring them some flour, tea, sugar, tohaeco, aud spirits, if be 
could procure any; that they would be on the look out, and his siznal 
to thei was to be the smoke of a fire which he wns to Hebt. Mike 
promised to comply, and was allowed to depart without further mo- 
lestation. 

_ On the day which the bushrangers had appointed to meet with Mans 

field, he selected one of his men, on whom he could depead, took his 
musket and dogs, giving out that he was going to shoot the lancaroo 

After they had gone a short distance, he coolly asked his man Phelim 
also an Pmeralder) if he would like to see oyld Dublin once more ¢ 
“ By the piper of Leinster! ¢ Twonld, master,” was the reply. ‘‘ Now 
j to secure that,” cnid Mike, “if you will only stand by me 

and do a beuld deed.” “And won't I, sure?” said Phelim. “ only make 








your time 








me sartin of my setting my elegant foot on the fair streets of ould Dut 
lin agen, and VU stand by you. master o’ mine, until every bone 
my skin is bate to shivereens.” “Well, L intend to teke Lewor th 
bushranger, to@ t, and if we sneceed we ore sure of a free pardon 
nd you of afree possage to Daoblin.” “ThenTa 


} LO 


am just the Loy that 


will lend vou a hand 
Mansficild cave Phclim a carital trooner’s nictal a : 
ansfield og: la i opers pistol. and desired him to 
sal f0¢ on hot +t » hesekle far: . ; 4 
conceal it: and he tting brisaly forward, consulted how they should 
best accomplish their enternrise 
1A 1 a heal é a ‘ , } 
A cood deal of 1 } len, and wat nearly dark when the 
reached the 7 eof ‘ j the nid of his tind 
- 4 ‘ i] f ™ , 7 
‘ ceed to | ¢ nd Mike ith four which he { 
r \ a fe dant vnand . clothes. to 7 e 
they had carrying Lv e began tol 
4ehe noke ¢ st . shew then: 
‘ aa W ul 
3 I 
‘ vn on th mre to be artte 
ie qmic cy 
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In less than half an hour the bushrangers made their appearance, both } my picture just at that time ; but she was much more affected when we! vemport. The former is also appointed residuary legatee. ‘The will is in 
well armed. Mike spun them a long as about losing his way, being | were alone—and (told ber{ should sit when we went to Mariborough | a very dilapidated condition, occasioned (as appears by an affidavit of the 
overcome with fatigue, and obliged to leave his provisions about four House after her confinement, “ Then,” she said, “ if you are to sit when | deceased's servant) by bis constantly carrying it, uotil w ithin a short 


miles off in the hollow of a burned tree declaring that he was unable to 
retrace his steps that night; but if the bushrangers would give him rest) 
and food, he would go with them early in the morning and bring them | 
all he had promised, and concluded by producing a bottle of spirits, of 
which they all partook, and agreed to adjoarn to the bushrangers hut, | 
about two miles off. 
The hut was constructed of sod, low and uncomfortable in the the ex- | 
treme, covered with sheetsof bark stripped from the large gum and | 
peppermint trees. The fire-place, also of turf lined with stones at the 
bottom, was at one end of the but, and in which a huge fire soon blazed. 
Some excellent beef was broiled, which Mike strongly suspected to bea 
part of bis own good kine. They had neither bread nor potatoes to eat 
with the beef: but the two bushrangers, loug accustomed to such fare, 
made a hearty meal: the others swallowed afew morsels, und atter fi- 
nishing the bottle of spirits, they #!! lay down on kangaroo skins spread 
on the foor,—first Lemon, then Mansfield, then the otherbushranger, and 
last Pbelim. 
Mansfield and Phelim snored away, but slept none. In the morning, 
Mansieid began to toss and tumble aboat, to try if Lemon would be 
vasily awakened; and finding that both bushrangers slept soundly, he 
cautiously withdrew the pistols from Lemon’s beit, rose warily, gave one 
<o his man (who still lay on the floor), and concealed the other. He 
then went to a corner where the muskets stocd, took all but his own, and | 
{aid them in a pool of water before the hut. Returning to the cabin, he 
examined the flint and primingof his own piece. Finding ali vight, he 
gave the bushranger a push with his foot, calling out at the same time, 
‘Lemon you are my prisoner.” Lemon felt on one side and then on the 
other, for his pistols. Finding them gone, he started to his feet, and 
drawing a long knife, was about to make a spring, when Mansfield dis- 
charged his piece, the contents of which passed through the brain of the 
obher, and he fell a lifeless corpse. 
The first knowledge the other outlaw had of the transaction was con- | 




















Jow, be after taking that there knife, cut your master’s head off, put it in- 


to that bag, threw it over your shoulder, and tradge along with me.” 

The man shuddered at the proposal, and it required entreaties, threats 
romises of intercession with the govenor, to prevail upon hin 
was ordered. “ By St. Patrick!” ejacalated Phelim, * it’s a clane 
job any way, barrin’ the bloody head. Not aminnit ago it was the sky 
ofac ap r whose throats were cut. Be off on your teu toes 
the world, and bless the saints you don't carry yer own ug 
bay alongst with yer master’s. 








) 
| 
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‘They had thirty-six miles to walk, and it was night when they reached , 


Vobari Town. Mansfield, however, went directly to Goverauent House, 


und was most graciously received. ‘The news spread round the town, 


and all were delighted that the country was freed from the inhuman | 


andiuthiess Lemon. 


Ifis companion was banished for life toa penal settlement. Mansfield 


and Phelim shortly afterwards got free pardons, and were liberally re- 
svarded, and Phelim saw his dear Dublin once more. Mansfield, besides 
got a handsome grant of land on the banks of the Derweut, where his 
wife and tumily now reside. He is one of the government pilots for th 
river, and often entertains the emigrant, us he pilots bim up, with an ac- 
éount of his taking Lemon, the bushranger. 


——_ 
AFFECTING SCENT. 

fFrom the letters of Sir Thomas Lawrence, dese his i 
wvith Prince Leopold on presenting him with the portrait of the Prin 
Charlotte, shortly after her melancholy death. ] 

“If Edo not make reply to different parts of your letter, (alway 
factory in a correspondence,) it is because [ fear, having no loug time to 
svrite in, that L may louse something by delay, in narrating the circum- 
stances of my yesterday's visit to Claremont, when IT was enat 


‘ 











through the gracious kindness of my sovereign, to fulfil that promise so | 


solemaly given and now become so sacred a pledge. 

“It was my wish that Prinee Leopold should see the picture on his first 
¢itering the room to his breaktast, and accordingly at seven o’clock L se 
olf with itin a coach. I got to Claremont, uncovered and placed it in 
the room in good time. Before I touk it there, I carried it in to Colonel! 
Addenbrooke, Baron Hardenbroch, and Dr. Short, who had been hea 
tor. Sir Robert Gardiner came in, and went out immediately. Dy. Short 
Jooked at it for some time in silence. but f saw his lips trembling, and hi 
eves filled to overflowing. He said nothing, but went vat; and soon al 
ier him Colonel Addeabrooke. The Baron aad I then placed the pic- 
ture in the Prince’s room “d ° ° ° P 

“T learnt that the Prince was very much overcome by the sight of the 


icture, and the train of recollections that it brought with it. Colonel | 


Addenbrooke went in to the Prince, and returning shortly, said, ‘The 
Prince desires me to say how mach obliged to you he is for this attention, 


that he shall always remember it. He said, “ Do you think Sir Thomas | 


Lawrence would wish to see me? If he would I shall be very glad to 
see him.”’~--I replied that I thought you would: so if you like, be will 
see you whenever you choose, before your departure.’ Soon after, ] 
went in to him. As I passed through the ball, Dr. Short came up to me, 
und thanked me for having painted such a picture. * No one isa better 
judge than I am, Sir,’ and he turned away. 

“The Prince was looking exceedingly pale; but he received me with 


éalm firmness, and that low, subdued voice that you know to be the | 


effort at composure. He spoke at ounce about the picture and of its 
\Nalue to him more than to all the worid besides. From the beginning 
to the close of the interview, he was greatly affected. He checked his 
first burst of affection, by adverting to the public loss, and that of the 
royulfamily. ‘'Pwo generations gone !—gonein a moment! I have felt 
for myself, but I have felt for the Prince Regeut. My Chariotte is gone 
fiom this country—it hus losther. She was good, she was an admirable 
woman. None could know my Charlotte as I did know her! It was 


yey bappiness, my duty to know her character but it was my delight.’ | 


Duriog a short pause [ spoke of the impression it had made on me 


did, she was open, and not suspecting, but she saw characters at the 
slance—she read them so true. You saw her: you saw something of 


\us—you saw us for some days—you saw our year! Oh! what happi-| 


jiess—and it was solid—it could not change, for we knew each othe:— 
except when I went out to shoot, we were together always, and we could 
be together—we did not tire.’ 

“J tried to check this current of recollection, that was eridently 
bverpowering him (as it was me) by a remark on the part of the picture, 
and then on its likeness tothe youth of the old King. ‘Ah! and my 
‘child was like her, for ore so young, (as if it had really lived in cbild- 
hood.) For one so young it was irprisingly like—the nose, it wa 
Digher than children’s are—the mouth, su like hers: so cut (trying to 
Uescribe its mouth on his own.) My grief did not think of it, but 
could have had a drawing of it! She was always thinking of others 
of herseli—no one so little selfish—always looking out for comfort f 
others. Sbe had been tor hours, for many hours, in great pain—-she wa 


i) 





















§nthat situation where selfishness must act if it exists—when good people 
‘vill beselfish, because pain makes them so—and my Charlotte w not 
—any grief could not make her so! She thouz t our child was alive: T 
knew it was not, and I could mot sanport her mistake. left the 1 
ger a short tim in my absence they took courage, and informed he 
Whenshe recovered from it, she said. ‘ Call in Prince Leopold—there 
one can comfort him but me' Mv Charlotte, my dear Chariotte 
,\ad now, looking at the picture, he + id, Th be ful bands, that at 
he last, when she was talking to others were alw 1ys locking out i 
‘m “ne 
lL need not tell won my part in this intervie he appeered on! 
k& yon ig bis thourtits 
° * o . ‘ 
‘Towards the close of onr inters v, Tasked him if pri 
a ‘felt ber danger Ph: nid. ‘N r { t ! 
vervi t not in da r And st 
ert elivery '—And s' saidIs tld not le a t a 
" ! { room— he should in ‘ 
} ‘ lked— | \ ] 
. —— sed to 
t od - a! “ . . 





you goto town, and after my confinement—then I may never see that | 
picture.” My Charlotte felt she never should.’ 
__ “More passed in our interview, but not much more—chiefly, my part 
in it. At parting he pressed my hand firmly—held it long, I could almost ) 
say affectionately. I hud been, by ell this conversation, so impressed 
with esteem for him, that an attempt to kiss his land that grasped mine 
Was resistless, but it was checked on both sides. J but bowed—and he 
drew my hand towards him: he then bade me good by, and on leaving 
the room turned back to give me a slow parting nod,—and though bail} 
blinded myself, | was struck with the exceeding paleness of his look | 
across the room, His bodily health, its youthfulness cannot sink under | 
this heaviest affiction! And his mind is rational; but when thus leaving | 
the room, his tall dark figare, pale face, and solemn manaer, for the mo- | 
ment looked a melancholy pressage. 

“know that your good-nature will forgive my not answering your | 
letter in detail, since [have refrained from it but to give you this narra- | 
tion of beings so estimable, so happy, and so parted. =~ 





~ 
eye Army. 

War office, May 17, 1831.—4th Regt. of Lt. Drags—P. B. Nesbitt, Gent 
to be Cor., by pur., v. Anstey, who rets.—13th Lt. Drags—Fons. J. U 
Gray, from the 15th Ft., to be Cor., by pur., v. Durdin, prom.—Ist or 
Grenadier Regt. of Pt. Gds—Lieut. and Capt. W. I. Barnard to be Capt 
and Lieut. Col., by pur.. v. Roberts, who rets.; Ens. and Lieut. J. A 
Hope to be Lieut. und Capt., by pur., v. Barnard.—2d Regt. of Ft-—~| 
Lieut. P. Gretan, from the 8d W. I. Regt., to be Lient., v. £. L. Dainell 
who rets. upon h.p. 7th W. 1. Rect.--6th Foot—Lieut. C. 8. Barker 
from the b. p., to be Lieut., v. W. H. Hill, who exch.—13th Do: J. H 


Wingfield, Gent. tobe Ens.. by pur., v. Gray, appointed to the 13th Lt. | 


Drags.—28th Do: W. C. Hailes, Gent., to be Fits.. by pur., v. ‘Trelawney 


j 
. . . | . , 
veyedto bim by the report of Mansfield’s masket. And when be saw | who rets.—4Ist Do: Capt. J. Wetherall, from the h. p., to be Capt., 
what had befallea his comrade, he instantly dropped on his knees, and | 
implored for mercy. Mansfeld coolly said to him, ** Now, my tight fel- | 


4. H. Maclean, who exch., receiving the difference —17th Do: Lieut. J 
Sandes to be Capt., withont pur., v. Heatley, prom.; Ens. W. Wise, to 
| be Lieut.. by pur.,v. Sandes; J. C. 8. Manyin, Gent., to be Ens... by 
|pur., v. Wise. —48th Do: Capt. W. J. Campbell, from h. p. Sd Ft. to 
I v. Agnew. prom.—57th Do: Ens. F.J.'T. Hutchinson, from 
{the 7th Ft., to he Lieut., by pur., v. Putman, who rets.—Seth Do: Capt 
R. G. Craufurd, from the h. p., to be Capt., v. P. Bernard, who exch., re- 
ceiving the difference.—72d Do: Lieut. Col. IT’. PF. Wade, from the h. p 
to be Lieut, Col., v. Arbuthnot, appointed to the 90th Ft.—74th Do: 
Gent. Cadet G. T. Evans, from the RI. Mil. College., to be Ens, by par 
v. Hutchinson, prom. in the 57th Ft.—90th Do: Lieut. Col. C. C.J, Ar- 
buthnot, from the 72d Ft., tobe Lieut. Col., v. Lord G. W. Russell. who 
| rets nponh. p.—92d Do: Capt. J. G. Ogilvie, from the h. p., tobe Capt 
jv. d. R. Majendie, who exch., receiving the difference; Eins. A. N. Camp- 
bell to be Lient., without pur., v. Loft, dee.—4th Do: Staff-Asst. Surg 
|W. H. Barrell, M.D. to be Asst. Surg., v. Bulteel, who exchr—Ist W. T 
Reot.—Volunteer, E. Staunton, from the RI. African Colonial Corps, to 
| be Ens., without pur., v. Rawstorne, whose appointment has not taken 














; be Lieut., v. Greban, appointed to the 2d Ft. 
| Unattached.—Brev. Maj. J. Agnew, from the 48th I't., to be Maj. of 
Inf., without pur. 3 


| Llosp. Stafi—Asst. Surg. FE. J. Bulteecl, from the 9th I’t., to be Asst 
| Se tz. to the Forces, v. Burrell who exec! 


Memoranda.—the Christian names of Capt. Cowell, h p 7st Ft., are 
J.Gifore. The rank of Co M’Donough, of the 4th Lt. Drags., has 
ween made permanent from the period of h ointment as Ridin 
Mast. and Acting Adjt. at the Cavalry Depot, Oth March, 1828, but he 
_t has not been allowed any additional pay. The name of the gentleman 
appointed toan Ensigney in the 42d Ft., on the 20th Apvil, 1331. is 
Stewart, and not Steward, as formerly stated 





ay 


| 
SM Mary. 
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| The Prince de Joinville is the third son of Louis PWitippe, and now 


' 


lin his thirteenth year. Tle was to embark ou board of the Artemisia at 
Murseilles, i¢ 13th instant, for the purpose of commencing his naval 

rer; bunt ist at sea he isto be phaced, in every respect, on the 
ante footing as bis brother ipmen. When touching, however, at 
ae F aes BA Veen nfiiateall: ed! ated ' +" hee smal 
any pert, be will be allowed, for tume, to reassuine lis princely rank 
land enjoy the honours atlaehed to it. 








| The medal, instituted under the act passed by the French Chambers 
jon the 13th of December, and to be conferred on those who distinguish- 
ed themselves in the memorable conflict of July last, is to represent the 
Gallick cock, encircled by an ovk wreath, with this jnseription, 
“A' ses defenseurs, la Patrie reconneissante.” The reverse will bear 
three crowns of lanrels interlaced, and the following legend will run 
round them, ‘27, 28, 29, Juillet, 1830: Patrie—Libert?.” The edge of 
‘the medal is to be inscribed, *“* Donuc par le Roi des Franceis.”’ 


The Vienna Court Gazette of the J2th ult. announces that the Damper- 


Sacred Roman Empire, heretofore possessed by the farmily of Arkel, to 
| their descendant, the Marchese Hawkins, Peer of the Holy See, &c., the 
same to be enjoyed by the said Marchese and by his descendants in per- 
petuity. 

The political news of the week has been of more interest then for 
| some time past. ‘The aceounts from Belgium state that hostilities have 
j}commenced between the Dutch and Belgians at Antwerp, where the 
former have taken possession of a fortress, which, according to the Ar- 
mistice. was to have been cons dered neutral, and the Belgians have on 
their part attacked a poiut included in the Duch limits. General Chassi 
the Dutch Commander, excuses his proceeding on the ground that the 








| has since been satisiac 


place. —2d W.1. Regt.—Lient. W. 8S. Eve. from h p- 7th W.T. Regt., to | 


or of Austria has been pleased to transfer the dignity of Count of the | 


period of his death, in a side-pocket of bis coat 

The Hanoversquare Rooms were put up for sale last week, and 
bought in for £39,000. Lt was stated that the directors of the Ancient 
Concerts have hitherto paid a rental of £900 a-year for them. 

Sir Jenison Gorrdon, Bart., died last week at bis seat, Haverholmo. 
Priory, near Newark, im his ‘ath year. Having left wo issue, the ttl 
becomes cslinet. The Earl of Winchelsea succeeds to his immense 
estates. 


‘The accounts from France are favourable, the Government are gaining 
strength, aad the wer party is loosing ground. The most satisiactors 
understanding continues to subsist between the Drench Cabinet and our 
own; Louis Phillippe is becoming more popular in France;and at the 
last review was enthusiastically received by the National Guard. 

A German Paper states, in a second edition, that the Emperor of Rus 
sia has retused the protfered meditation of France and England, between 
the Russiens and the Poles. ‘his we are enable to state is onfoanded. 
No offer of meditation has been made by this country and France; the 
Emperor has ordered new levies, but las said that he will newociate after 
victory. The Warsaw Government bes also ordered a levy of 40,000 
men, which is proceeding actively. The Cholera Morbus is subsiding 
rapidly in Poland. 

The information conveyed in our last publication as to a serious mi 
understanding having occurred between the Governor General and the 


Commander of the torces in India, was, we have ful! reason to believe 


substantially correct. It gives us much pleasure, however, to lear 

what we earnestly hope may prove to be the fact, that this differenc: 
tory accome dated, aud that tho consequent 

which we were induced to apprehend, have beeu thereby haj IY 


averted.—Couart Journal 





We are able to state, upon the best authority, that, although no form: 
| offer of mediation between Russia and Poland bas beep made, as asser 
| ted in the German paper, by the British and Prench Governments, re 
peated communications have been made by both with a view to Induce 


the Emperorto treat with the Poles Hitherto nothing has been re- 


ceived from the Russian Cabinet to justify a he pe that the Limperor will 
su pend hostilities and negotiate; but the Russian Ambassadors at the 
Courts of Lendon and Daris have, by desive of the] mperor, declared 
that although he is reselved to put down the Revolution, he is equally 


resolved to show great moderation and forbearance alter victors 


*| Whether the late events in Poland wil) iaduce him to go farther than thi 


remains to be ascertained 

It is difficult to form any satisfac tory conjecture as to the real oly'c 
of the proposed visit of the Russian Grand Duke Michael to this eur 
try. Arrangements are making at Sidmouth for bis reception; at leas: 
o saysan Exeter paper 

Ilortense, Ex-Queen of Loliand, now ona wait to the British Metron 

. . ‘ ‘ 

lis, accompanied by Prince Louis, her eon, isthe only deuelterof the 
Linpress Josephine, by the Viscompte de Beauharnois.  llortense is or 
of the most uceomplished woman in Burope; an particularly distir 


cuishes the Enclish nation by her ho pitalities, both ot me and at he 
residence on the Lake of Constance. Her two sons by Louie Baon: 
parte were educated ander the care of the celebrated Casimir Delavigne 
Paganini, wliom the French Journals state to beve realized near! 
twenty thousand pounds sterli by this performance ou the violin in 


Paris, an assertion which we deem ineredible, st pped at all the inter 
mediate towns of any note between Paris and Calais, and at each, ex 
hibited his marvellous pos ina concert, where it was necessary bh 


should hare the additio 
however, is this celerated ¢ 


of professional power So moncy-lorin: 4 


that at Dunkirk, where he wae nes: 

j ted by severay amateur performers, he made cach of them pay for thei 
te | et 
‘ n 

We have received the following note, which desery to be alluded t 4 


' 
| though trom a hamble correspondent .— 
} 
} 
| 





Sin.—As T understand that Signor Paganini is to make two thousand 
pounds per night, | entreat you touse your influence with the public 
d‘ 1 am, Sir, your 

Nierncs 


| prevent my ever being called “fiddler’s money” again 
humble servant, 
| It appeors thet the follies of fashion are quite aslestensive in their con 
| tagzion us the cholera mort A French journal quotes the following 
ietter frof New York: Vhere isa positive fanaticion in this city, wit 
regard to matters of fon. The exclosive predominate; and at the com 
mencemest of the present season, the usual assemblies at the Town Halt 
were resumed in a splendid style ;—the grand saloon having been decor 
ated in an unusual style of elegance. The élite of out society, the 
cream of our beau monde, were to be met within this magnife eut re- 
sort :—tmoany fair d/butantes having increased the attractions of the cirele, 
as wellas several distinguished young men recently returned from the 
tour of Enrope! Nothing eon be more refined and gracefol than the 
tone of society now prevalent in New York. Conversation is carried 
on in the low murmur of fashionable moderation; any noisy hospital, 
aud abruptness of demeanour are banished to the rude wilds of Phila 
delphia, Boston, and Baltimore. The gallopade hus been recently intra 
duced into oar ball-rooms; and as this animated dance cau only be 
| practise d in apartunents of tolerable magnitude, it runs no risk of be 
coming common and vulgar.” ‘Till we perused this paragraph we were 
totally ata loss to guess in what quarter of the globe exclusivism had 
found shelter for the sole of her satin sandal; bat we hove at length the 
satisietion of detecting the refugee goddess installed on her pedestal a? 
New York.—Court Jouruel. 

The Polish Language.—The Polish language is so dificult of pronanci 
ation, that sume words are impracticable even to natives. Several of 
our newspapers have pretended to give the true pronunciation of the 
name of the celebrated General Skrzynecki for example, but erroneously ; 





for it is spoken asif spelt Skrshnecki: the two first letters like sk in skate, . 


Belgians had first violated the Armistice, and it is hoped thet the inter- gliding softly into she.—Litrary Gazette 


| who went to Antwerp to mediate, will 
pold should accept the Crown of Belgium, and thus wake the errange- 
ment of the dispute with Holland an European Question, war between 
the two countries,—war without, and coufusion within, will be certain. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s last grand evening party at Devonshire 
House, consisted of upwards of thirteen hundred persons. The noble 


Duke himself, on the same evening, Thursday, wae at the King's The- 


atre, to witness the performance of Madame Yusta. Wis Grace did not 


quit the Italian Opera House until the delightful Taglioni had introduced | 


the Tyrolienne. 


On Tuesday mornime. the Right Honourable Robert Grosvenor. son 
Earl Grosvenor, was married to the Honourable Charlotte Arbuthnot 


Wellesley, at St. George's, Hanover Square. The accomplished lady is 
the only daughter of the Marchioness of Anglesey, by ber Arst marrioge 
with Lord Cowley, and is niece to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 





ference of General Billiard and Mr. White, Lord Ponsonby’s Secretay, | 
| prevent further hostilities for the 


; ; me | aeeannts ‘bat we lee irom § ithentic source, that unless Princ : 
‘Yes, she had a@ clear, fine understanding, and very quick—she was can- | Pres nt; but we learn from an authenti arce, that un Prince Leo 


During a potriotie procession at Glasgow, n few days ago, to celebrate 
the triumph of Keform, a cheese dealer exhibited the follewing charac 
teristic inserijtion, ‘‘ Cheesemongers 0. Boroaghmongers.” 

Sir Christopher Wren says that charches should not execed aincty 
fect long by sixty broad, which make 5,409 square feet. 

Ticcy Solomons. —This convict was placed at the bar of the Old Bailey 
on Friday, and Mr. Justice Litterdale informed him of the result af the 
Judge's conference, namely, that be had been properly convicted of lhavieg 


destroyed on the 17th of June. ‘The election will fortunately be ove? 
by that time. 

To restore te Plasticity of damaged Veathere.—n feather when damageft 
it ¥ crumpling, toay he periectly restored by the suuple expedient of \- 
| mersing itinhot water. The feather will completely recover its formic: 





A somewhbnt remarkable petition was pre nied by Lord Holland at elasticity and look as well as ever 
the levee on Wednesday last. It had for its subject the reinstatement of The grend Naval Review by the King in person wii take plece st 
1¢ e of Bombay, SirJonas Peter Grant. This learned gentleman | Portsmouth on the Pih of June. 
is to he regarded universally by the inhabitants of Bombay in a very Excape of ¢ Convicted Bigamist--Case referred to the taclee Indges.— 
erent ight trom tinv h he was contemplated by the ex-pres W illiar Deeley, an elder ly man, was placed at the ber, who at the last 
nt of the Board of Controul, by whom he was designated es “the wild April « ns was convicted of bigamy. An objection was raised upos 
erey t ‘ ich general es . t appe but fair to aequit | on om ’ the face of the indictment, which imputed that he “ mar 
is amiable and distinenished lawyer of any thi ke a disposttion te ed Ulinat Chant, widow.” whereas it appeared in evidence thet 
far tic trich hich the elepuantine epithet w iseomtoimp ¥. | Pligs ( econd wie) was what was termed in law * a *{8- 
" vacant Gras on Admiral | ster’ —a devietioa which the twelve judges held to be (atal, and there- 
Sir Henry T po B.'s will be e the pr r was entitied to his cischarge 
oe econ e- Ac t Sir Richard Veryan.—It is said that the services of the Cornish Ba 
We ‘ ee the rumonr of ronet will not ber yin the new Parliament; the opportune vacanes 
fl ' ' * o ewe nne ¢ ich th deat? | Kaine has oer edin the representation @ 
‘ th.—Court J Me »] « Duke of N f ; ls borough of New 1, Cornwall, will be 
( i as : ; le "hy a aed i edinte er the assembling of Parliameht, by Sir Richard 
i’ cf } ‘ of Mr. Wi rf TURKEY AND DIPLOMATIC RECALLA 
‘ t ‘ ( | i nal ¢ ‘ A renort « call of Sir Robert Gord from his emb wey at Cor 
; ‘ ‘ wi rue tant e hes been fo time in cireulation, and ia now prei 
of £ ‘ : Qnict ther ne 1 Vy the most interested in the movements 6 
to Mr. Vi m mntiet } : n old diplor ervant, and had gone 
: Ur3. Mery Gane Da- | regulerty ths (ue grades of Lis caliing when his brother, the Lari 




















i neil 


received 14 watch movements, which bad been stolen by some thief... 
The Recorder immediately sentenced him to be transported lor 14 yenes. 


A fanatic in Cumberland has “ prophecied” that the world will be 
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fhe Albion. 





July 2, 











Aberceen, as Minster tor Foreign Affairs, named bim for the Turkish | to join in the exultation expressed by many persons in this country; and | in question. Finally, in order to come t. definite results, I determined 
imbassy; but neither bis close connexiva and similarity of temper, and| the event bas confirmed my doubts, for { still apprehend tbat the Con- 


isanner, and mode of thinking with that noble Lord, nor his long sehool- 
ing at Vienna, where his polities are said to have taken somewhat of 6 


\lair, who, it will be remembered, has already represented this country 


The gentleman to whom | 


cvceptance so long as it was occupied by Sir Robert. | allude expressed it to me to be his opinion, that one great practical de- 


the Mate of Turkey ip aguin troubled; our Cabinet cannot be too 
careful in Its eetection of an Ambassador, for though nearer and more 
iomediate interests may for the moment detach our attention from Con-} 
stantinople, it seems ceriain that the capital of “ The Faithful’ must 
soon again be a prominent object to the political eyes of Europe. We 
learn by letters written from the unheppy country, and from Greece 


fect in France had arisen from the iutroduction of too much symmetry 
isito their mode of election; and that the instability of their government 
was owing, ina very considerable degree, to its being without those very 
anomalies which our modern innovators and cons itution-makers are so 
anxious to remove from our systein. 
this country of men of wealth possessed of cousiderable political influ- 


Ile thought thet the existence in 


teat tke Albanian insurrection is of a most alarming character; that the | euce, and of corporate bodies, accustomed to purswe-a line of condnet ot 


forces under the Pasha of Scutari were daily increasing, aud that that 
coergetic avd fanatic anti-reformer, far from being intimidated by the 
military preparations at Constantinople, and the march and threats of 
the Stan's officers at the head of the regular troops, was himself on 
¢he advance to meet them. The success of this revolt, whose object is 
nothing less than to restore the ancient order of things—the Janissaries 

~the prepotency of the Oulemas—to destroy, in fact, that reform which 

ultag Mahmood has laboured at for so many years, and ¢ flected with 
«o much bloodshed—will depend mainly on the feeling now exsisting in 
the great towns (such as Adgimpople, &c.) of European Turkey. What 
tant feeling is, We cannot say, though we think that the mass of the po- 





their own in political matters, without being carried aw 
of the moment, was one cause of our being free from those fluctuations | 
to which France has been so subject. Whenever any new caprice in po- 
lities had agitated the capital of France, the provinces had been obliged 
to yield to the impuise given at Paris, for want of any local influences, to | 


ment to oppose itself to hasty and rash impressions. 
if the people would at cll times bear in mind, thet crowds have their cour- 
tiers as well as Wharercr there is power there will be flatterers, | 
and the 


be flat: j 





ay by the impulse 


which opinions might rally elsewhere, and give time for sound judg- 
ft would be well 


monarchs. 
} 


’ 
propic a 


peo} » not always sufficiently recollect, that they arc liable to 
and misled ag well as princes, and by flatterers not less mean, 





pulation of these towns—the quiet and industrious classes—ought to feel| cringing, and servile, and abore all, not less fulsc, or less selfish, than tle 


some attachment to the Sultan's new system, which has relieved them | vilest flatterer who ecer frequented a palace, to serce his own private o: 
from the insolence of a lawless milicc, and other numerous vexations. | by betraying the interests of his master. 


‘The formation of this system has, however, entailed tremendous ex-| 
penses; in consequence of which, aod of bis last war with the Ru isians, | 
Mahmoud has imposed a weight of taxation far too heavy to be borue | 
by anexhausted country. 

General Count Guilleminot, the Ambassndor of France to the Porte, 
has been removed, The motive for his recall is said to be his having 
seretly but strenuously endeavoured to induce the Sultan to take ad- 
antage of the present embarrassment of Lis old enemy, and to arm | 
‘urkey against Russia, ‘The merit of penctrating these secret, and, | 
e suppose, unauthorized proceedings, is attributed to Sir Robert Gor-! 
yn; and on their disclosure to the Cabinets of Loudon and Paris, it 
vas admitted by the tutter, that on the affairs in question, the riers of the 
wo governments were identified, and thit no agent of Franc shondd be per- 
sitted to prosecute any measures without Ue participation and full ¢ neur- | 
nce Of England } 

Count Guilleminet must carry with him some agonizing reminiscences | 
‘om Constantinople. He there lost his only son, a young man of great | 
promise, who died rather ia consequence of the ignorance and obstinacy 
of hie medical attendants, than of a wound received from a cun that | 
Lurst one evening as he was amusing himself with shooting at the aqua- | 
o birds which throng on the Bosphorus. —Covzt Journal. - 

THE TRADE WITH RUSSIA.—THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

‘The fyllowing important notice was yesterday issued by order of Go- 

mmcat:— | 

“ Council Office. Whitchall, May 23,1831. | 

Sir—I am direeted by the Lords of His Majesty's Most Honourable | 
Vrivy Council, to tramsmit to you a copy of a letier which has been for- 
ee: tothe Foreign Secretary of State, that ell vessels having on board | 

rags and dried hides, arriving ia the kingdom from the ports of Russia, | 
Vrussia, and the Hanseatic ‘Towns, will be placed under quarantine: and 

i have to desire that you will lay the same before the Governor of the | 
Kussia Company for his information, Lam, &e 


WAM. L. BATHURST. 


} 
{ 





To Thos. Cope, Esq.” 


1 i 
In addition to the above precaution, it has been determined that all 
ssels coming from the Baltic ports, whether or not they have good ont 


erews shall be ascertained | 
—p~ - 

SPEECH OF STR GEORGE MURRAY ON BEING), 

RETURNED POR PERTHSHIRE. 

Sir G. MURRAY—* L have never been opposed to prudent amelio- | 


ration or improvement in the constitution of the country, and T hold it 

indeed to be one of the chief excettencies and happiest characteristics | 
of the British Constitution that is capable of receiving such improve- | 
ments as time and change of civoumstances may gradually introduce: | 
ind Phave at all times so expressed myself in Parliament, got only as | 
your representative, but also asa Minister of the Crown. You are all 
eware, Gentlemen, that I have never solicited your votes upon the | 
ground of party feeling. I should consider it disrespectful to you to do | 
s¥, and you have been pleased on all occasions to send me to Parliament 
uafettered™ by any pledge, either given or expected, to follow any parti- | 


cular line of conduct there, except that pledge of which every honest | 


man mast be bound, to use his abilities, whatever they may be, to the | : : ’ 
ing 7 fi y| OF any respect even be shown to them, unless he be disposed also on his 


‘ 


best of his judgment, for the welfare and prosperity of the country. 


| subject to popular controul. 





There is no disease against 
which a free state ought to guard with greater vigilance than against 


the extreme of democracy. It is not liberty which can give me 


any apprehension, but it is the abuse of it; for that degree of liberty | 


which is consistent with good order and security in society is the only 
liberty which can promote the welfare and prosperity of the State.—Letus 
look, Gentlemen, into the history of other nations, and [ shall instance 
the history of that great people with whom we all became acquainted at 
an early period of our lives. What was it which caused the loss of liber- 
ty in Rome? A schoolboy would very probably reply, the ambition of 
Cesar, an able and a fortunate General, who led his armies trom Gaul 
to overthrow the liberties of his country. But those who can look a hit- 
tle deeper into history, and can trace effects to their remoter but true 
causes, would discover that Ca:sar was a demagogue before he was a ge- 


neral—that he would have passed the Rubicon in vain with his legions 
had not the tribunes of the people become the pioncers of his army, and 
had not the radicals of Rome thrown open its gates to welcome a ty- 





rant. But what are the best means of guarding against such misfor- 
tuves? [ believe that the safest and most effectual preventive is to give 


due weight and influence to property in the State. The British Consti- 
, 


tution is not the work of human bi: 


? 





present form by a series of events resulting out of the conflicting pas- 
sionsand the contending interests of men; to these, aided and guided, 
if I may presume so to express myself by a beuelicent and protecting 
Providence, we owe the admirable Constitution under which this coun- 
try has hitherto prospered. Our Constitution has not been the boon of 
& Monarch to his people, like the Charter given to France by Louis 
XVIIL., or like that Constitution, so little beneficial to his country, which 
was transmitted by the Emperor of Brazil to Portugal—neither has it 
been the invention of philosophers in their closets. The British Consti- 
tution is like none of these; it rests upon a more natural and a more se 
cure foundation; for it has arisen, as I lave already said, from the con 
flict of the passions and interests which areinherent in human nature and 
inseparable from it, and which, in our system, balance and oppose one 
another. Let us beware how we attempt to make great and sudden al 
terations in it—let us not be moved by the sarcasins of those who seek 
to ridicule what they choose to denominate a “ bit by bit” reform---and 


: } . 3 sled , is! 7 ne toanh: } 7 oe A i pres 
vard, shall perform quarantine tor a few days until the health of the | let us not be led, asthey would wish to lead us, to abandon prudence and 


take rashness for our guide. In the practical operation of the British 


Constitution the three principles of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Demo- 


cracy are not separated by strong lines of demarkation, and opposed to | 


each otherin direct and hostile array which would inevitably lead to vio- 


lent and dangerous collisions, but they are blended.together in such a } 


manner that they influence and controul each other without violence, 
and without the danger of such convulsions as might prove ruinous to the 
State.—The object of the present day seems to be, however, to alter this 
state of things, and to render the House of Commons more exclusively 
It is said the Representatives of the people 
slow in conforming themselves to the general will of the nation. 
For my part, I consider this one of its best characteristics that it is not 
liable to be immediately acted upon by every popular impulse. It is ow- 
ing to this that every interest in the country can be patiently heard be- 
fore « decision is come to by which it may be vitally and permanently 
affected. And upon what pretence, indeed, or upon what claim of jus- 
tice, can any man require that assent should be given to his own opinions, 


are too 


Ds : ‘ ae td | part to show a simile gree of respect to the opinions and the argn- 
am aware that itis the practice in some other parts of the Uuited King- J imiler degr f respect to the opinion , * 


com, where the system of eleetion is said to be more free, to tie down 
and fetter a Cundidate by particular pledges before sending him into the 
Legislature. But this Lheld to be not only unconstitutional, but to be 
also unreasonable and unwise ; for it is not possible to foresee all the al- 
terations of circumstances under which the Representative may be call- 
od apon to deliberate and decide asa Member of the Legislature. There 


is no distinction which I consider more truly gratifying to a man than | 


that of being honoared with the confidence of his fellow-citizens’ But if 
upon former elections this feeling has been deeply impressed npon my 
mind, it comes with infinitely greater force on the present occasion ; for 
you have done me the honour to select me this day to take my place in 
a Parliament which is to be assembled, not merely for the purpose of 
transacting the ordinary business of the country, but whichis summoned 
together, by the advice of his Majesty's present Ministers, to sit in judg 
ment, if TL may so express myself, upon the Constitution of the State 

As to that Coostitution, Gentlemen, I bave always been disposed to 
judge of it, nothy @ minute inspection into particular details, but by its 
general outline aud by its practical eflects —Under this constitution the 
couatyy has risen to a height of power which has never been surpassed. 
Morality and religion are upheld, and genius displays itself in all the aris, 
and in every department of literature and science. But at the present 
moment the minds of all men have been turned away from the contem- 
plation of the improving condition of the conntry, and have been di 

rected exclusively to the alteration of out political system. On one oc- 
easion Mr. Fox declared that “if by an interposition of Divine Provi 
dence, all the wisest men of every age and of every country could be 
brought together into one assembly, they would not be capable of form- 
ing even a tolerable constitution for a state.” But so much do men of 
the present day think of their own wisdom, that they conceive them- 
selves qualified to do in a few weeks what Mr. Fox deciared to be impos- 
sible by the anited wisdom of ages. And thisis not only the case in the 
present cabinet, but, I believe, there is nota political “elub existing in 





any village in the country who do not conceive themselves capable of 
Improving the Constitution ofthe State. Mr. Fox well knew, however, 


that the only just and safe principle to proceed upon was that of ex; 
rience and practical utility, aad discarded all ideas of theoretical per 
fection. What, U would ask, is the cause of the failure of all attempts 
tue part of other nations to as imilate their constitutions to that of Great 
itain? What is the cause of its failure in Franc and of all the at- 


tempts which have been m: king for the last forty + 
manent system of free government to that unh " py country? The cause 
of these feile 1 apprehend to haves d 


ears to establish a per- 





been, that the French have a 

ft theoretical pe ection, instead of being contented with practic I wt 
; ’ ' . 

'y Phe Freneh nat on is undoubtedly one of the most enlightened 
ind inteligeat nx ns of I urope, perha we will admit them to be the 
ost eo, alter ourselves, but tl have hitherto constantly failed in their 
endeavours to establish a free constitution upon a solid and permanent 
t , , h . » th ‘ a ‘ 

. Yet notw.thstane those repeated failures on the part of ou 


neighbours, we find many persons among ours 





ves contina Vv urgin 

ws to enter upon toe same cours: To these t } 

with teelings of ap echensior I « sld have hes — 
us any man by the late changes in France, had it 

toey were likely to lead to the permanent estab! + 

atc it I ‘ ved { rjoies h ca I ‘ t see that t ’ 

Qaanes w 3 ertaiu to produce that d ible effect 1 tated 


ments of his opponents. LEconfess it appears to me, therefore, that the 
| tardiness represented to exist on the part of the House of Commons in 
complying with nublic opinion has not only been greatly exaggerated, 
| but is in itself a requisite and powerful protection against the sudden and 
| often erroneous impulses of public clamour. 
| much, I shall conclude by expressing my sincere and anxious wish that 
| the vessel of the State may long continue to pursue her hitherto pros- 
perous Voyage—with Monarchy at the helin, to guide her in her course— 
with Aristocracy, that is, the influence of property, as ballast, to keep 
| her steady in a troubled sea-~and with the favouring breath of the peo- 
ple to fillher sails. If our vessel shall be guided in such a manner I shal! 
have no fears. But if we shall weaken too much the hand which holds 
the helw, or diminish the weight and influence of the ballast---or if the 
breath of the people, which has hitherto wafted us so steadily along, 
should be raised to a storm--in place of continuing to be the admiration 


and envy of other states, we shall exhibit in future times (which may } 


God avert) a shipwreck the most disastrous, the most irretrievable, and 


| the most self-willed, of any which bas ever oecurred ia the history of | 


the world. 


| -_— eo 
PROCLAMATION OF JOHN PETER BOYER, PRE- 
| SIDENT OF TAYTT. 

Haytiens—Hayti had enjoved for twenty years the independence she 
had conquered, when Charles X., who then reigned in France, made a 
formal acknowledgment @f our emancipation. The act containing this 
acknowledgment was at first rejected by us; because, besides the ambi 

lity with which it was drawn, there were in it some strange stipulations, 
that we could not conceal our repugnartce to them. Still, under thes 
cireumstances a Council of Senators and of the principal functionaries 
then present in the capital was convened, and upon their dec 

companied by the reasons for it, the acce; 


ision, ac 
ince of the act was resolved 








on, in the hope that the treaties, which wer 
would, among other mod fx 
trary to reason 
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s| dear to us, liberty and national independence. 


ads. It has been moulded into its | 


Having already said so} 


lol receiving from that of France the most satis. | 





j again tosesid an Envoy to France, specially charged to stipulate for ad- 


stitution of France is almost aslittle settled as beiore—When holding a} vantageous terms for the introduction of the produce forwarded for the 
high official situation in the allied army in Frauce some years ago, L had} payment of our debt. 
Metternichean bias,are likely to recowmend hiin to the present ministry. | an opportunity of conversing with many intelligent men of that coun-' month in Pavis. 
Another report adds, that Sir Robert's post has been offered to Mr. | try, and, in particular, with one of the most distinguished and enlighten- | 
}ed Members of the Chamber of Deputies, which you all know corres- 
w’ the Sublime Porte, but that he had honourably refused to signify his ponds to the House of Commons with us. 


This Envoy was required only to remain on 
He had not yet been permitted to discuss the propos: 
tion he was charged with, when the Revolation broke out, which drove 
| the house of Bourbon from the throne. If, in consequence of this event 
new powers were necessary for the agent, in order to be entitled to we 
secute his mission, there were formed here, nevertheless, the highest 
| hopes of advantage from the liberal system which, it was naturally ex- 
pected, regenerated France w ould adopt towards us. Could one think 
otherwise, in fact,on seeing placed at the head of the Government oi 
that kingdom, the distinzuished men who so often in the tribune, and in 
their writings, have proclaimed prine:ples favourable to Hayti; and re- 
garding ina lofty point of view the relations between Hayti and France, 
: loudly condemned the exorbitant demands of the fallen Government ? 
| Contrary toall expectation, the Haytien Envoy took upon himself to 
co beyond his mission. He has returned after a years’ absence, bringing 
two treaties containing conditions he was not authorised to agree to, ani 





whieh consequently [ could not ratify. 
Haytiens!—The Consal General ad interim of France, has declared 
because of this refusal of ratification on my part,that the relations of friend- 
ship between France and Hayti have ceased. What reflections are 
suggested by this strange declaration! ‘The fate of Hayti might then be 
made to depend upon a convention, signed in France by a Haytier: En 
| voy, Whatever wrong the act itself might be tainted with. The two trea 
| tiesin question, are then treaties imposed upon us! Haytiens, in order 
to be at peace, we must always be prepared to deiend that which is mos! 
In holding yourselves 
prepared for any events that hatred and injustice can alone bring about, 
} command, at ali times, the respect of those whoseek to depreciate you. 
Let foreigners, whom confidence has brought to our shores, find the secu- 
rity which the lawsand our loyalty guarantee to them. 
| Civiland military functionaries! you will doubtless in all contingencies 
fulfil your duties. The commanders ot arrondissements especially, will 
| bearin mind always, the honourable but fearful responsibility whiel 
restsupopn them. Let my instructions of May 1825, and January, 1c2 
remind them constantly of their obligations to their country. 
| Haytiens.—you will be faithful to your solemn oaths, renewed each 
| year, and by this fidelity will be worthy of the protection of Divine Pro 
avidence. Your patriotism and your courageous determination, what- 
ever be your future destiny, will command the esteem of the world, and 
| the admiration of posterity. 
| From the National Palace at Port-au-Prince, 12th June, 1831—of ou 
independence 22. BOYER. 


} —>>-_-- 
BELGIUM—PROTOCOL. 
The following is the Protocol of the Conference held on the 7th April ot the 
Foreign Office, London :— 
* Present, the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, ani 
| Russia. Upon the opening of the Conference the Plenipotentiary of France de 
| elared, by the ss command of his Sovereign, that France acceded to the Pro 
; tocol of January 20,1831; that she approved of the boundaries fixed in that ac 
for Belgium; that she recognized the neutrality as well as the mviolability of 
| Belgian territory; that she would acknowledge the Sovereign of Belgium only 
when that Sovereign should have acceded to all the provisions and clauses of th: 
| Protocol of January 20, 1531; and that, according to the principles laid down 
| that Protocol, the French Government considered the Grand Dechy of Luxem- 
| bourg as completely separated from Belgium, so that the said Grand Duchy should 
| continue under the Sovereignty ayd in the relations which were assigned to it by 
treaties of I815, To this declaration the French Plenipotentiary added several 
observations onthe nature of the exchanges of territory, which, m conformity wit 
Article 4 of the Protocol of the 20th January, are to be effected under the medi 
tion of the five Courts between Belgium and Holland, in order to afford the mutua 
advantage of a complete contiguily of possessions ; on the constitutional regum 
nswed to the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg by the trea‘ies of 1815; on the mea= 
res that might be adopted with regard to the latter country; on the peculiar situ 
ition of the Duchy of Bouillon, a renerally, on the means for the execution of 
the Protocol of January 20, 1831. The French Plenipotentiary, finally, again e 
ed the ardent and mvariable desire which his Govermnent has constant 
maniested to actin harmony with its allies, and to concur with them in the mair 
| tenance Of general peace and the treaties which form the basis of it. This com 
} munication, received by the Plenipotentiaries of the four Courts with unanimous 
| and sincere satisfaction, gave them occasion ©n their part to declare, that they 
iew how to appreciate duly the sprit and aiaofthe same. They consider it as 
© happy result of the principles laid down in the Protocol ot March 17, in cons: 
quence of the first observations, to which the Protocol of February 19 had giver 
rise onthe part of France. Greatly as they regretted even a momentary difierence 
of opinion between them and the French Government, they now congratulate 
themselves upon finding that France, by the declaration of her Ambassador, cor 
ves in the postition which she has taken with so much utility in the midst of ber 
shes at the London Canferences, as she declares her adherence to the principles 
on which the 19th Protocol is founded and which are all deduced from the Proto- 
| col of Jan, 20; and as she thereby consolidates the union of the Great Powers, 
| which union presents the best guarantee of a general peace. With regard to the 
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future observations with which the French Plenipotentiary accompanied the above 
declaration, the Conferenee, after consideration, have unanimously agreed, Ist 
That the disenssion on the exchange of territory which might take place betwee 
Holland and Belgium was only to be assumed now asa project, but that it can 
| only be opened with advantage when the parties mmmediately interested thereit: 
shall have acceded to the arrangements which must follow the separation of Be!l- 
gium from Holland, and when the labours of the Commissions for the demarkation 
| shall have completely cleared up the question relative to the exchanges of territo- 
| rv, and consequently, have facilitated the solution of it to the five Powers. 2dly, 
| That, as the main principle of the five Powers is to respect treaties, it is evident 
| that the stipulation of the treaties relative to the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
must be exeeuted. 3dly, That in consequence of the same principle, the Plenipe- 
| tentiarics of the tive Courts at the London Conference shall proceed to an exam- 
|} ination of the treaties in existence relative to the Duchy of Bouillon, in orde: 
to state upon the observations of the Plenipotentiary of France, what may be pe- 
j ctiliarin the situation of that Duchy, so that a due regard for this situation may bi 
| observed inthe measures, the application of which may be required towards the 
) Duchy of Luxembourg [Siened. 
' BESTERHAZY, 
| TALLEYRAND, 
| BULOW, 
MATUZEWICZ., 
' 
} 
' 





WESSENBOURG, 
PALMERSTOR. 
LIEVEN, 


i 

LEGISLATURE OF THE BAHAMAS, 

Nassau June 4, 1831, 
Ou Tuesday last his Fxcellency the Governor opened the present ses 
-; sion of the Legislature, with the following Speech :— 

| ** Gentlemen of the Counci!, Mr. Speaiccr and Gentlemen of the Touse of As- 
| sembly. 

| “Tis Majesty in Council having been pleased, on the 22d of Novem- 
| ber last to disallow the Jury act passed by this Legislature in the month 
| of Decergber, 1527, I have felt it my duty to call you together, in order 
j that you may have auother opportunity of preparing and passing another 
| act, for the regulation of our Juries in this Colony; and in which new 
act the clauses humbly pointed out in the report of the Lords of the Com 
| thittee of Council for trade and plantations to his Majesty, as objectiona- 
ble, must be left out 


» 


The Lords of the Committee of Council for trade and plantations, 
| state in their report to his Majesty of the 12th of November, 1°30, that 
j the Jury act revives an act passed in 1506, by which Roman Catholies 
1 free people of Colour were disabled from serving on Grand Petty 
Juries, and adds, that it does not seem fit that distinctions of this nature 

should be established or recognized by Law. A Colonial act to which 

I gave my assent, on the 14th of January, 1820, bas declared, that the 
| Statute of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, entitled an 
lief of his Maie 

SoReal 


} ane 
| 





act for the ty’s Roman Catholic subjects, shall be in 
ny . 

















re 
From that moment I resolved upon writing to the | force within these I ids. There remains the enactment relative te 
Kir rane mad on sending a Commission of three Havtiens t »nego-! white peonle i¢ being competent to serve.as Jurors, for you to erase, 
te and conclude treat) in the name of the Re; ublie T ‘ « rt of! from the f you wis f fo recetre hu Royel am r yhation. ' 

t] + mission, asthe world knows, was not such as we a i 3. itis right I nid explain to you that, (the Colonial Law bein; 
The Convention brought back here ¥ the Com disallowed), excepting you prepare nother act to which I can give m 
inde 1 not be, ratified without compromitting the assent we 1 { cessarily have to the Common Law oi 
1} e then only done what the honour of my co England to reeulate our mi ef vith respectto our Juries. The 
issenting te that convention; and that is the cons eommon Law, which obtains in all cases not specially provided for by 
‘lways govern my acts. Meanwhile. the loyalty of | no difference in the colour of a man’s skin asa 
nifested inet le efforts te fulfil her enga ‘ fj the fire exercise of his civil rights. The 
! Rs ma at icrifices, whil ‘ e | a consequently, (casteris paribus 

ys could accom) not? vourable to our country. « t t moment, to sjt hoth on Grand, and Petty Juric 
lition h lve becon worse and worse ics These { With a vie to the exclusion af ignorant ow 
ynfes ’ neay ¢ people, you ‘: zulate rount of ft quakicatien bv a 
Phe Pre Gove nent 182 nde, thro the Consn! Gene-| C | act for either Jury: the Law, however, must be impartial, and 

1, M. Mollien . x t Barron Pic ( ne t } \ tect Jurors, wi ut any reicrence to colour to uone othe 

i ito a close r se tavourable to t } t iigiver ; 
tacle nm onte ret ne y to t ’ Wrs bere the TT of Asse ] 

Consul pre on in the pre t Wit ' from the trouble of preparing. and my 
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self from the pain of refusing my assent to any act, after it may have 
passed your House. I think it right te inform you that I am express! 

prohibited by my orders and instructions under the Roya! sign Manuel, 
from permitting any Law to be re-enacted which bas been once disal- 
loaell, whilst it contains the objectionable clause orcnactment, on ac- 
count of which the Royal assent was witheld. it rests therefore etirely 
with you Gentlemen, to consider and to determine whether you will pre- 
pare and pass such a bill, for the regulation of your Juries, as I hare de- 
scribed, governed in the matter of your Grand and Petty Juries by the 
eommon Law of England. J. Canmicuar. Suytit. 

Council Chamber, 31st May 1331. 


\DDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, 
Unanimously adopted at a General Mecting of the London Anti-Slavcry So- 
ciety, held April 23, 1831. 

“ The Society for the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British do- 
rninions, earnestly request your attention to the present state of the ques- 
tion. The Dissolution will probably soon take place, when the great bo- 
dy of Electors will be strongly agitated with discussing the measure of 
Ketorm, which has divided the existing Parliament. At this crisis we en- 
treat you, in the midst of conflict and excitement, to remember the sacred 
cause te which, in conjunction with ourselves, you are solemnly pledg- 
ed. Upon the exertions now made, as far as human wisdom may torsee, 
mainly depends the coniinuance or extinction of that system which has 
so long prevailed in violation of alithe principles ot the British Consti- 
tution, and in subversion of all justice, outraging every feeling of humani- 
ty, and utterly repugnant to the precepts uf the religion we profess to ac- 
knowledge. We pray you to rouse yourselves to strenyous, persevering, 
ead well organized exertions; and we suggest for your consideration the 
following measures :—To call meetings of tbe friends to the abolition of 
Slavery, and to invite to join you all who prefer humanity to oppression, 


ath i 
ing him in the rear of his position from the Austrian territory. By this 
disposition of Dwernecki’s army, the corps of Rudiger add Kreutz are | 
disengazed, and will, on having put down the disorders in Volhynia, co- 
operate with the Russian main army,which will then concentrate itseli and | 
act with efficacy on some given point. The report of the general retreat of 
Count Diebitsch towards the Bug turns out, as we predicted, entirely | 
fabulous; we have no evidence from any quarter that the Russian Head 

Quarters are beyond Siedlee or its vicinity. The main army of the 

Poles under Skrzynecki was, of course, at a respectful distance ; in fact | 
| the latter can do nothing but watch his antagonist, harrass his detach-| 
| ments, and take advantages of any event that turns up in his favour 

| This is the true poliey of the Polish leader, and the only one that pa 
| present itself while in the presence of a greatly superior force. 

| Nevertheless we cannot explain the apparent inactivity of the Rus- | 
| sian commander, who, superior as he is in point of numbers, has in re- 

ality not steuck a blow, if we except the repulse of the injudicious atteck 
of Sierawski, since the 25th of Feb. Leaving this riddle to be explained 
by the grand solvent of all mysteries, time, we have merely again to beg 
our readers to excuse us from publishing the multitude of accounts de- 
rived from the French and German papers, as being for the most part to- 
tally destitute of trath. We should mention however that the Polish go- 





vernment has forwarded a circular to all its agents at foreign courts, set- | 


ting forth the justice of the claims of Poland, and urging the equal right 
of Poland with that of Belgium to a national independence. The ana- 





| lagous reasoning of the Poles is certainly plausible if not conclusive, but 


—— Seal 
torrid zone whose fortunes are at the lowest ebb, and whose lives ar 
daily and hourly in danger of the assassin knife of those whom the sin® 
of their forefathers oblige them to holdin bondage. The advantageou 
nature too, of the commerce now éartied on between the northern and 
southern colonies should not be overlooked. ‘The demand for lumber 
and other productions of Nova Scotia, Now Branewick and Canada, in 
the West Indies is very great, and a most saleable and profitable return 
of the southern staples are alw ays made. his trade is greater than | 
commonly imagined, but we shall endeavour to obtain its exact extent 
and lay the same before our readers Interest thev, as well as feel 
ing ought to unite those two portions of the empire. It is gratityio 
to observe that the St. Andrews Herald, a paper always distinguished for 
its loyal and sound coustitutional principles, bas responded to our sent. 
ments; the New Braaswick Courier also appears to view the subject 
in its proper light 

We are not alarmists;—on the contrary we think that all danger may 


ee 





| be arrested by judicious and strictly constitutional means. A sincere anit 


thorough union of the West India an:t North American interests in Lon 
don—for it is in London that the battle must be fought, is the first step; 
and we do not see why this cannot be Immediately accomplished be- 
tween the North American Colonial Association recently formed, and 
the West India body. This once accomplishedyand Sir Robert Peel, 
or some other decidedly popular and influential member of Parliagant 
induced to place himseit at the bead of the united colonial party 
and a good newspaper established, the work isdone. By these meaner 
the people of England could soon be made fairly to comprehend the it 
estimable value of the colonies in every possible light in which they aro 
viewed, and such pernicious and erroneous articles as those we have in 
serted to-day would soon cease to mystify the public mind and to dis 
grace the British press, 

Viewing with pain and grief the existence of slavery, we should re 


truth to falsehood, freedom to slavery—to make strict inquiries of every | events must determine what effect it will produce on the minds of the | joice at its extension, if done by honest and constitutional means. Le' 


€andidate, not only whether he is decidedly favourable to the eatinction 
of Slavery, but whether or not he will attend the debates in Parliament 
when that question shall be discussed; herein taking special care nat 
to be deceived by general professions of disapprobation of Slavery, but 
ascertaining that the Candidate has adopted the determination to assist 
in carrying through measures for its speedy annihilation. None look 
with greater horror on the shedding of blood, or the remotest chance of 
#cecasioning such a calamity than ourselves ; but we are in our conscience 
convinced, and that, after investigation the most careful and scrupulous, 
Uiat from the emancipation we recommend, no risk to the safety of the 
white inhabitants could arise ; on the contrary, we verily believe that the 
continuance of Slavery renders desolation and bloodshed much more 
probable ; and that if the country does not repent of the sin of Slavety, 
and cast it from her, it may, by the just retribution of Providence termi- 
nate in a convulsion destructive alike of life and property. 

“On behalf of Candidates who are known to hold these principles, and 
on behalf of such Candidates only, we ask your assistance ; and this as- 
sistance may be most powerfully rendered, not merely by votes, but by 
gpen and public adoption of the candidate on these avowed grounds, 
by the exertion of lawful influence, by saving him time in his canvass, 
and by relieving him from expense in going to the poll. 

“ We assure you, that on our part, we will not be backward in our ef- 
forts for the attainment of the same ends; and we will, from time to 
zime, afford you all the information we may deem requisite. 

“In the truth and justice of our cause we are all confident, but men 
must work by human means. Without strenuous efforts, the gold and 
<#nbination of our interested opponents may leave the cause without 
jhat support in Parliament which is essential to success, and so continue 
jor an indefinite period, sufferings indescribable and iniquity incalculable. 

“ We solemnly conjure you to shew yourselves by your courage, en- 
ergy and peseverance, faithful in the cause of truth and mercy ; and then, 
with Hisaid to whom all good is to be ascribed, we trust this accumula- 
sion of guilt and misery may be speedily annihilated.” 

Signed in behalf of the London committee. 


T. F. BUXTON, 7. MACAULY, 
S.GURNEY, ID. WILSON, 

W. WILBERFORCE, R. WATSON 

W. SMITH. 8S. LUSHINGTON. 


T. CLARKSON 


RBSOLUTIONS, 

Cnanimously adopted at a General Meeting of the Anti-Slarery Society, 
held at Exeter Hall, iu London, April 23, 1831; the Right Hon. Lord 
Saffield in the Chair. 

i. That the object of this Meeting is the entire extinction of Negro 
Slavery. 

il. ‘That the time has now arrived, in which the people of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland may give, by their votes, as they have already given by 
their petitions, efficacious assistance towards delivering the Negroes from 
the evils of Slavery, and the nation from the guilt of tolerating it; and 
that the Address now read be adopted by this Meeting aud circulated 
throughout the country. [See above. ] 

IIf. That the buying, or selling, or holding of our fellow men as slaves, 
33 contrary to the Christian religion, and to the principles of the British 
constitution. 

1V. That, under the strongest rational conviction, fortified by the ex- 
perience of all ages, that the holders of slaves are, by the very circum- 
stances of their situatien, rendered as unfit, as they have always proved 
themselves unwilling, to frame laws for the benefit of their bondmen, 
this Assembly cannot refrain from avowing their utter despair of receiv- 
ang any effectual aid from the Colonists in the prosecution of their great 
abject. 

V. That this Assembly consider it incumbent on them to renew the 
declaration of their decided conviction, that Slavery is not merely an 
abuse to be mitigated, but an enormity to be suppressed ; that it involves 
the exercise of severities on the part of the master, and the endurances of 
sufferings on the part of the Slave, which no laws can effectually prevent; 
and that to impose on the British people the involuntary support of a sys- 
tem so essentially iniqnitous, is an injustice no lounger to be endured. 

VI. That the experience of the last eight years bas not only furnished 
additional evidence of the criminality and incurable inhumanity of Slave- 
vy, but has also demonstrated inc »n¢rov ertibly, that it is only by the direct 
intervention of Parliament that any effectual remedy can be applied to 
this enormous evil; and that it is the unalterable determination of this 
Meeting to leave no lawful means unattempted for obtaining, by Parlia- 
mentary enactment, the total abolition of Slavery throughout the British 
dominions. ¢ 


neutral powers to whom the argument is addressed. 

France is tranquil with the exception of La Vendee, but the nature 
and extent of the disturbances in that part of the kingdom the Parisian 
journals do not think proper to make us acquainted with. The King, in 
| the prosecution of his tour through the northern parts of France, was 
| ev ery where received with enthusiasm, 

The Prince Leopold still refuses to accept the sovereignty of Belgium. | 
Ile is perfectly right—he would only exchange a bed of roses fora 
crown of therns. 

The elections in England are nearly completed. The writs are re- 
turnable on the 14thof June. Lord Brougham mentioned incidentally 
on the Chancery Bench, that Parliament could not proceed to business 
before the 20th, owing to the preliminary and other business that must 





necessarily be first gone through with. 
Major Macnamara and Mr. Maurice O'Connell. have been returned 


| 


that O’Gorman Mahon had heen killed. 


We have inserted the Speech of his Excellency Major General C 


partake more of the character of a military order than the speech of a 
civil functionary to a legislative body. 

sage, his Excellency is not answerable, as he is merely executing the or- | 
ders of his government. Neither is it our purpose to arraign the pro- | 
ceedings of his Majesty’s Ministers who are acting under the influence | 


measure Which runs contrary to the current of all the habits, feelings 
and prejudices of that eommunity; and we fear that many will swfer 
loss of property, banishment and self-expatriation, "ather than submit to 


no lack of kindness and benevolence to the unfortunate African, the pro- 
position of putting white and black side by side in a jury box would not 
be listened to fora moment. We do not say that such a feeling is justi- 
fiable in the abstract, we merely state the fact of its existence—it is bound 
up with the prejudices and incorporated with the natures of all those 
where slavéry has once existed and cannot suddenly be overcome. Is 
it not wiser then to treat with palliatives that, which for the present at 
least, is certainly incurable ? 





Clouds thicken apace upon the destinies of the West Indies. We pre- 
| dicted in a former number of this journal, that a reformed Parliament 

would probably be more or less hostile to the colonies; but we did not 
| then expect to be so soon in possession of proofs of ourforebodings. From 
the Crrcvrar and the Resorvtions adopted by the Anti-Slavery Society, 
land distributed throughout the United Kingdom for the purpose of in- 


finencing the elections, some tolerable estimate may be formed of «the 
determined and unquenchable warfare now waged by a large portion of 
the religious community against the slave-holding colonies. These do- 
cuments we have insuetted above, and invoke for them the most attentive 
perusal from our Colonial readers. In them the principle of indemnifica- 


tion is set at naught—immediate and unconditional emancipation is de- 


manded with a fierceness and recklessness that astounds those who have 
heretofore believed in the inviolability of property under the British 


VIL. That this Meeting desire the expression of their sincere regret for | /S- In general terins, we dispute the statement that nothing has been 


the unavoidable absence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
io be respectfully conveyed to him, together with their cordial acknow- 
Jedginents for the undeviating support he has uniformly given to the prin- 
wiples on which this Society is founded. 
THO. PRINGLE, Secretary. 
Office of the Anti-Slavery Society, : 
18 Aldermanburg, April 25, 1231. ¢ 





Editors of the News Papers in the United States and Canada will | 


ehlige a bereaved family in England, by inserting in their papers the 


done for the amelioration of the slaves, and shall hereafter present the 


most incontestible and irrefragable proofs to the contrary. 
But it may be said that the documents we refer to have reference only 


to West India Slavery, and that the North American colonies are not 


menaced. To those who are of that opinion, we beg to offer the follow 
| ing passage from Bell’s Messenger of the 22d of May last :— 5 
“If wetnrn to the third branch of our expenditure, the Colonies, we 
| see every thing to invite the attention of a re formed Parliament to exer- 


tollowing obituary notice—in the hope of its meeting the eye of Samuel | cise reduction and retrenchment 


Abel, brother of the deceased, whose place of residence in the United 


States is unknown. 





“Can any thing be a clearer proposition than this—that no colony is 
worth paving which cannot maintain itsel| A state, like a parish, may 


Died, on the 223d January, 1931, at N rthampton, (England) Su be as much impoverished by its out-door paupers as by those whom it sup- 
only daughter of Mr. James Abel, of that town, aged 30 ports within its own limits. But which of the colonies pays the charge of 
- “3 = Pe, TN Ra See ean ee meme Ly, il and military government? We will venture to say, that not one 
xchange at New York on London 60 days 9} ver cent of them indemnifies the parent state for this first and most important of 
__————— - — = services. Even Canada, with all the advantages which we afford by re 
sd il af ‘tm Ai, ‘ > * FOU duced timber duties, is insolvent on this bead. She taxes herself and ws 
D —— waned Son, -—<~ 2 0, and is yet ineapable of maintaining her own civil and military estab- 
Nee — Fan ng Re I g a lishments. It is the same with them i 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 2. 1531 
_ —— = — Now when it is considered that Bell's Mess@nger has a circulation of 
Our latest London dates are fo the 25th of May. 10 or 12,000 copies, that it is a paper very generally consulted in all mat- 
The political intelligence received during the week is not important. | ters of trade, commerce, and political economy, and that it is by no 
bron the theatre of war, our advices are tame and destitnte of any m | means the only journal in England holding similar sentiments, are there 
ter of stirring interest. The details of the capture ol Dwernecki have | not grounds for ipprenen ion’? Who wi ay tuat tae Timber Question 
rcached us. but they do not differ es silly from the cer | description | will not be broached again even within a year? The Northern pro- 
af the event as oricinally stated, exe t that the eallant Pole accuses nees not cursed with the evil< of S avery are now prosperons and hap- 
esemtes of having violated the net +» of a felendie state ; bre: nevertheless they mutt evmpathize with the . ectein # 


country to fight a rough aud tumble duel, and the lust accounts affirmed y 


This however is matter of opinion, and for the substance of the Mes-| 





8 fair and equitable compensation for the loss of property be once vote:t 
by the British Parliament, and we join the standard of the abolitionists ; 
but until this be done we trust his Majesty's Goverament will restrict its 
benevolence to the process of amelioration and preparation in couformity 
to the plan laid dowa by Mr. Canning. 





In reference to the reputed dispute between the Earl of Dalhouse and 


| Lord Wittiam Bentinck, in India, the Montreal Gasette has the folloy 


ing paragraph, founded on information contained in a letter reecived by 
an officer of the Garrison of Montreal, from his brother at Calcutta = 
“It would appear that while Lord Dathousie was absent at Penang, for 
the benefit of his health, Lord Bentinck had abolished an invalid depb6t fo: 
Europeans, which bad been established at Chinsurah, which is consider 
ed as a very healthy spot, and about sixteen miles from Caleutta. The 
Commander of the Forces, on his return, finding such an order issued, 
wrote to Lord Bentinck, and complained of the injustice and cruelty o! 
sending invalids into Fort William. The Governor General was, how 
ever, determined upon adhering to the measure, apd Lord Dathowsie is 
sued a division order, requiring the invalids to return toChinsurah, ad 


| for the county of Clare. These two gentlemen, with O’Gormam Mahon ding that he placed such confidence in the Staff Officers that he hope: 
} , t opt Y . , nie ° , 
| and three others, as soon as the election was concluded, went into the | they would perform the duties withoat pay, until bis Majesty, to whor 


the question had been referred, ad deeided the case." 


Accounts from Colombia represent the Obando and Lopez party © 


completely triumphant in that unfortunate, yet beautiiul country. Ge 
| 


neral Urdaneta has been displaced at the eapital, and Caceido reinstated 


rf ; : ; , | Our private letters represent that the old hostility agaiust foreigners ww 
Smyth on opening the Bahama legislature, in which the latter is com-} peyived. 


The agent for this paper at Bogota, Mr. Meyer, a German by 


manded to pass a law granting to people of colour the privilege of sitting | birth, and of unexceptionable character, has been cruelly put to death, 
' 
with whites on grand and petit juries. We have taken the liberty of | 


putting a few of the expressions in italics, which from their tone seem to | 


together with his servant 
The Proclamation of President Boyer, on the preceding page, ¢ 
plains the nature of the dispute between France and her ancient Colony 
St. Domingo. The French Consul at Cape Henry, who appears to 
have acted with some harshness, is about to embark with the othe 
French residents for France. 
The large and beautiful steam-boat Great Britain, now plying on Lakp 
Ontario, recently put Into Oswego from etress of weather, and was most 
hospitably received by Mr. Bronson and the inhabitants of that flourish- 





: R ingtown. It was lamented, we perceive, that an intercourse between 
of the most benevolent, though we fear dangerous and mistaken motives. | md P < 


We must seriously doubt the policy of forcing upon a community any } 


the American and English ports on these Inkes cannot take place, in con 
sequence of the heavy tonnage duties. Now, as far as steam-boats are 
concerned, it may be useful to know, that they have been heretofore ad 


mitted into British ports, provided they were laden with pessengers only 
| duty free 
it. Even in the non-slaveholding states of this Republic, where the | some years ago, to an American steam-boat plying between Eastport and 
rights of all nations and colours are securely guarded,and where there is| St.John, New-Branswick, bs 
| The heat of the weather obliges all classes of citizens to seek the coc 


; 


Express permission of this sort was given by Mr. Huskisson 
commen 


retreats of the Castle, and Niblo’s Gardens. ‘The latter is now awo 

delightful resort, and resembles Vauxballi more than any place of publiq 
amusement ou this continent. The Boston Band, and the varied and uw 
rivalled beauties of the Garden are the theme of gencral approbation. 


We have pleasure in announcing the publication of vol. VL of the 
Encyclopedia Aincricana which has just issued from the <2 of Mesers. 
Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. This nu-aber extends in alpabetical order 
from G. to L., and comprehends a great variety of interesting subjects. 
The articles on Greece is particularly valaable, as are also those of The 
tory, Hebrew, Languoge, and Literature; the Henrys of England, the 
Highlands, Holland, Homer, Horticulture, Hydrophobia, Hydraulics, 
&. &c. The present volume seems to bave received all the care, 
ability and attention of its predecessors. 

Mr, Geo. Hopkins & Sen have published, and which is for sale at the 
Booksellers, the beautiful and well-known remarks of Dr. Channing on 
the character of Napoleon Bonaparte. It consists of a pamphlet of fifty 
pages, exceedingly well executed. 

The Right Hon. Lord Burgherst, in addition to his other Musical 
Works, has just finished an entire English Opera in 3 Acts, called 
Catherine, or the Austrian Captive. This production has been perform, 
ed with marked success by the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 
at the King’s Theatre. 

Theatre,— Opera is decidedly the taste of the dey, not only on the 
Continent of Europe. but in England and the United States, as the fre 
quent repetition of Der Freischutz, Artaxerxes, and Cinderella, amply 
yrove. 

It is rumoured that Mr, Charles Kemble and his highly gifted daugl,- 
ter Miss Fanny Kemble will visit the United States during the ensuing 
season. 

Mr. De Camp has taken the Theatre at Montreal for the season, and 
| proceeds thither forthwith. We understand the following performer 
‘ compose a part of his company: Mr. Foot, Mr. and Mrs Slake, Mr 
| Sefton of the Philadelphia, &e. We are also authorized to say that Mis? 
! Clara Fisher and Mr ~ st may be expected. Mr. Maywood intends 


to be present and play a few nights during the month of Augnuat 
| RITISH AMERICAN oTEL, St. Paul's Street, Montreal.—The sub 
seriber, having leased, for a term of years, thie elegant and truly unrivaled 
establishment, formerly known as the Masonic Hall, erected by John Moleon, 
leq, begs to announce that i is now open for the reception of visitors, Tlie 
Hote! is the largest and, in pout of architectural beauty, the most magnificent ¢ 
| any in the country. Attached, and in rear of the main building, is an exten*ive pro 
menade gallery, of one hundred and fifty feet in length, commanding an extensieg 
}and delightful view of the Raver and Harbour with the shipping, the Island of &. 
Helens, the Cambly and Betenil Mountains, and the adjacent country. The Howl 
at once posses. ~s the rare advantage of combining the luxuries of the eity with the 
sir and comfort @ the most retired mansion house, The dining room of the estab 
lishment is exghty feet in length and forty feet in breadth, besides which there are 
ceneral and private parlours, with bed-roome attached, lodging-roome, and an ex 
| tensive Bail-room, all furnished in a style of superior neatness and elegance, The 
Ladies’ Music room prov wed witha supenor Piano F ort« , together with a chows 
collection of the most modern music, Carriages wil! be in attendance lo convey 
ladies and gentlemen from and to the steamboats; and «cats will also be secure? 
in any of the lines of stages leaving Montreal. The subcriber most respectfully 
tenders hie grateful acknowledgments for the liberal and distinguished patrot 
age heretofore bestowed trpon him, and assures the trave|ling community geners! 
ly, that he will make every exertion to please and to merease the emuftart and e+ 
yoyment of his quests; 20d to acquire for the British American Hotel a reputatecrs 

















that will secure for it the approbation of the moat fastidious. An arrangement h 
' heen made to connect thie establiahment with Samuc! MH. Drake’s American HI 
| im Albany, and with the United States Hotel in Saratoga, kept by Mesere 
Drake & Ma . N.B. A porter will be im reculer attendance on the arrival « 
the steamboats [6 convey bagenec to the Motel 
[Jane 25.—8t) LP. ORADSTREET 
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SPORTING INTE LLIGE _ NCE. he cannot make a chest of dr: awers; or the shoe-maker the carpenter | escaped. The mission with “which the Khan is : . } e 
The Epsom Races commenced on the 18th of May,and during their because he cannot make a pai ir of shoes?) The truth ic tl4s—this talk | chief y of a commercial — sie. Suan 4s at present charged, is FF 
four days’ continuance, attracted as large a concourse of spectators as about education of the people, is a piece of iasolence arising out of . ; ar x 
nsual; the proximity of the Downs to the metropolis enables a crowd of | the stupid pride of idlers, whose knowledge consists is books, or the | From the Parisian papers we perceive that a difference of opinioy : 
Londoners to witress the sport, and it was estimated that not less than | contents of books. Learning means knowledge, and a hedger that un-| °* ists in the commenc il world as to the policy of the late Royal O: iy 
40.000 assembled on the course. derstands hedging pertectly, is learned in his professio The pride or | COMBAnce in the Moniteur of the Mtn ot May, inst.. by which “the it Yr 
On the first day, the craven stakes were won by his Majesty’s horse vanity of literature despises all knowledge, but that which belongs to| ?est.of persons holding s tock in the public funds of Mrance, is mad Py 
Colonel beating seven others, among which were Lord Exeter's Mah- itself; and you shall frequently hear a miserable frib'le of a wreteb,| " gotiable, or in other words, the stock wa rrants (titres de rentes nomina ‘| 
moud. The Shirley stakes were easily won by Lord Lowther’s Spaniel. who could hh: rd ly disentangle his carcass if cl 1s} dbya couple of stout! tifs,) are converted into warrants payable to hearer (titres au porteur 
The Mares sweeps stakes by Mr. Maberley’s Antigone, and a mateh of brambles, and who hardly know s arouh sheep 4 dog trom a sheep, speak-} “AS COPGNg to some, this is a — Which evinces great progress in the ar 
100 sovereigns each, between Lord W. Lennox’s ‘Miss € raven and Mr, | ing of the peasantry, as if they were creatures born without brains, | Of "ance, since it enables the holders of stork to throw the species 6 
Anderson’s Zephyr, by the former. “Oh! ' no, my friends.—This education work is ¢ nerally a sort of | PLOPE rty_into cire manos unencambers d with the formalities and dium x 
On the second day, the Surrey stakes were carried off by Mr. Wether-| cheatery ; aud when not it isa despicable folly. Reading and writing | CUS OF Wansier whieh have hitherto attend ; whilst, on the othe: ‘J 
ell’s Taglioni, and the gold cup by Lord Ongley’s Suffolk Punch; Lord cannot teach a labouring man how to perform any of his duties of life, | U2@%4: t+ ts urs ged that the established system of Bills of Exe hange and o1 
Lowther’s Partizan afterwards winning the W ood-cut stakes His business is in the cuitivation of the land, and of all belonging to the jcommercial arrangements generally, “will be materi ally affec ted byt 
On the third day the Derby stakes (£50 sweepstakes) were run for: land. By these he must live; and all that is wantin g isa sufficiency of | MEesUres that an unealied for increase of paper curre ney will be throw: It 
this race always excites the greatest ie rest as well from the value of |fvod and raiment, and of other things that make life easy and happy. — | ‘8° the market, and the Oppo rtunities of fraud mu! tiplie d. Tous the 
the stakes, as from the i impression made upon the St. Leger bets by the THE PERSIAN ENVOY : | (westion appears, one of difiiculty, and on which e sperience alone can 
characters ef the horses. "Twenty three horses started, the betting pre- | Syied Khen, the Persian Eny« rv, whose arrival at London was an-| °°.” 
viously standing thus:-—-Lord Jersey's Riddlesworth 6 to 4; his Lord-| nounced a few days since, is alre ady we I known in this country, whieh SS ITER ernest ecs 
ship's Blunder 15 to 1 against; Lord Verulam’s Vestris 15 to 1 against;/he visited about four years since as political agent of the Persian Goe| ace, NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
Lord Sligo’s Bras de Fer 17 to l against; Mr. Rush’s Roadster 20 to 1 |vernment. His na ‘or his rank, was then Sadic-Bey, but on his return | oe Masters. | Days of sailing from Duys of sarling from 
ngainst; Lord Chesterfield’s Cresside 22 to 1 against; Lord Lowther’s | {rom England to Persia, in consideration of his talents and services, he | Old Line—Navee, Depeyster, Feb wg Soe yl t. | Mar.20 cin ee, 29 
Spaniel 50 to Lagainst. For a short time the result of the. race was/|was elevated by his Prince to the 1 nk of Khan, to the no smail sur-| No-2-Chas.Carroll Clack, |“ to, “10. - 1 aon then gg 
aloubtful, but the favourite (Riddlesworth) was never in front; w! hen | prise and discontent of the Nobles and Mussniman subjeets conerally _t.Caarlemague, Robinson.) © 804-6 + "ov ag 19) 99 94 
within fifty y ards of home Spanie ‘| sprung torwards and won b Vv three quar- | for the we orthy Svied is-of Americadgestra tion and a Christian. FY aed ~ Hearil¥ . J.B. Pell, |March!, July 1, Nov. | , "a9 «67759 OY 
ters of a length, with Riddlesworth second, none of the others being pla- | hither: oC nitation subject had ever been raised to such a dienity. | \ Edw ‘Quesnel big eed Pas as 5 aes oe May 2 Eept.t Jan. 1 4 
ced by the judge. Had Lord Jersey been successful he would have netted | The Pers! an order of the Lion and the Sun, has also beep eiven to h ny, | OldLine--Francois Ist WSkiddy \Ap’). 1,Aug.1,Dec 1” 20 ” H Oy * 
£30,000; as it was Lord Lowther cleared £: 3000 by the stakes. It was a/as another mark of royal favour. ‘This talented Oriental. besides the AN hdr setae H. Funk, «40, * 40, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. i: 
sad race for the “ knowing ones,” and thousands of pounds changed | ion uages of the Fast, is well acqnainted with several Pure pean dialec "a | eS. toca A lies W. Ww. Bau me, 20, f* 20, ** af rs " Ks wo | ts 
hands. z jand speaks English, h tis favourite ‘lar rhage, With a {lueney and correct-| an 2, Bulw Pe aailie. eheaas | ry 1“ ve 10, ri in July " Nov e ee ' : 
On the fourth day the oaks stakes (£50 sweepstakes) commanced the | ness tha‘ are astonishing. The person who writes this brief notice of a 1. Formosa, Orne, ho & Of, 6 99, «© 20, 10 BM >» GWA 
interest of the day ; twenty two horses started, and after a severe run, jman he admires and esteems, j and from whom he received creat attention PUseteinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre.one hundred "d forty dollars, incti 
the Duke of Grafton’s Oxygen won, having Lord Exeter's Sultan se-|and kindness when labouring under sickness in aforeien welll at ens cerns, Tine Rndatates af etery Ceectiptic! Se 
cond. The betting against the winner was 12 to I. Some other races | soon forget the impression made on his mind by his first intervi wes an lena stre it, Sow tank. 4 ; aaa : | tee hon “eae bare te : aaa : 
follows a, and conc Inded the best sport ever witnessed ati “psor ’ on conversation w ith the Kh in. These took rn! ice at the vy illare ¢ f "T'tye “es, Palmer h -land , Picst and See tee lige ‘ ee n c eps oe Boy psa f "y 
Majesty was expected on the course, but he did not come: most of the | pia, on the shores of the Bosphorns, whe re ever: thine that met th eve (Of Walland ’carl streets, New York.—Agentsott ¢ 1. E. Quesnel Pain 
Royal Family and a lar: ge circle of the nobility and gentry henivusedliie | ind ear micht serve to rewind him of , Sy ostroadbioe? P one luieqerasG& Ge: Ali thence packete take a matibec lacked Mee 
a grand stand with their presence. lone jetty beardand the splendid Orie i pclae ehehesdisncne ; ut 
— |sugzested anything rather than idea and it was singularly NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Cobheti on the Education ¢ of the F eople.—A great ceal of deception has | striking to hear the Khan talk of the amusements. the society of "he on Ships Masters  Dausof sarling from | Dansof sailing from 
heen practise ‘d upou ee: working people under the pretence of givin; *| of persons with whom by th were acquainted, of the natu ‘e of ane Go- ‘ as a . ‘ Ver York Liverpoot 
them education, by which the parties practising it chose always to mean, | vernment, of the astonishing developement of our commerce, on; we Y se oe : . ne it ar a ¥ , 4 tak gi a “% se a yy 
learning from books. Now, if this education-work produced real benefit mi inufi 1c — s, sciences and arts, and all this in pure idiomatic Engli hy 5. Manchnste fy Skete bly “18, 16, © 16, Mas a July “1 Nov "1 
to the working people, it would be a thing to be praised; but the fact i | wit! i the frequent use of domestic and familiar terms and phrases which ® Sheffield, Hackstag, ‘94. « of, «6 a4, te pa gue 
that since the work was begun, the people have regularly become poorer | the English traveller r himself had almost forgotten. The cirenmstances 1. Caledonia Rogers = Feb IJune 1,0 1, WG, 48 y@, ee Y 
and poorer, crimes have regularly increased, till it now costs more to | f the Khan’s lite may e splain this proficiency in our difficult laneiua lente bl i Pry a Pr ‘ s “bs +4, Beg yo — 
punish and transport felons, than the whole of the maintenance of the | In his youth he was for some time in one of our establis hments j in India 2 John Jay, ibideege Os, 4 a4 “ oa: oe J. rp ; = 
poor cost 70 years ago. Dol want the working pe ople to he “igno-|—nat a more recent period he wes chose un to accomp anv Sir Robert Ker 1. Canada, Graham, Mar tJuly t,Nev. i, « Ms, 16, Y 
rant?” No ; but when I see the education, as it is impudent tly called, | Porter in his Eastern travels; and, besides the improvement afforded by $. Rapaloon, Smith, a Sh ee eee ee 
and the mise and crimes all go on ine reasing together; when is that | his visit to this country, he has been accustomed ta intimate intercourse gt a st heal aah A “ 9 My a 6 May 1,Sep. tds Ms 
the people have become more miserable. and less good in exact propor- 1 the late and lamented Colonel Macdonald Kenneir, the Enelish 1 Pac ifie. - edanes A 1 Ane 1. De "ig. i, “ 
tion as tl 1° e duc atine-work has extended. I must regard this work as a|resident., and with all onr « ountrymen resorting to ceeds The life of on Pere eer eet. ° us, * 16, «+ 16 
ame < cheat. sesides, what is “ignorance ?” There isa great deal | the Khan for the last four yoars is re plete with interest, and would far- 3. Britannia, Sf arehal} .7 ra ‘<< 16 June 1.Qct. 1.Fe 
of talk about it; butahat is it? Is the liter: ary man to calla lsbourer | nish a volnme of adventures more romantic than half of car works of} 2 tilvanusdenkins Aten = ‘o,  -, * 8, 8, * 
ignorant, because the latter can neither write nor read, and because he | fiction. Within this time he has been exposed during his long journey S salen biintong wate. be ithe i od LA xc Mit te . gant 
does not know A from B? Well, then, is not the labourer to e: — the | to the most *“‘movingteecidents’—to shipwreck, to war, to the pla me. to Ageutsin Liverpool Istand 3d Liar Cropper, Benson & Co. 24.Line, Wm. avd 
Jiterary man ignorant, because he cannot hold a plough, or make a hur-|the wandering Curces. who captured him and were well nich enttine JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th ©. ur Fish & Crary 
dle, and because he does not know oats from barle *y, when they, are six | off the head of an lishman who aecompanied him—and, in short to ) om a 3, 01d Line.— As: : "e & Nephewe,97 a yy tree one. ' 
aches high? Is the carpenter to call the shoc-maker r ignorant, becaus se! all the major evi! humanity save famine, which he wonders how he det taae eae tokra eS 
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